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HURTADO DE MENDOZA AND THE GREEK EPIGRAMS 


S far as one can determine, Diego Hurtado de Mendoza was the 
rst of Spain’s modern poets to cultivate the epigrams of the 
Greek Anthology. His use of thematic material from the Anthology 
was as much an innovation as the Italianate verse forms, since it 
was, in fact, one aspect of the greater Italian influence. The epi- 
grams in Mendoza’s verse suggest that he was well aware of the 
less obvious eddies in the larger current of the new learning. To 
trace these ancient themes from their incidence in Mendoza’s 
poetry to their source, through the intricate paths of their vogue in 
Italy, is to show at every turn Mendoza’s knowledgeable participa- 
tion in the humane letters of his day. 

Scholars who have studied the Italian influences on the poetry 
of Mendoza have not so much linked it with any of the contem- 
porary literary fashions as with the specific poets he used as models. 
Until recently it would not have been easy to measure the popular 
vogue achieved by the Anthology or to place Mendoza in the 
Hispanic extension of that vogue. William I. Knapp, the nine- 
teenth-century editor of Mendoza’s poetry, was satisfied to publish 
a book of collected verse rather than a critical edition.1 His ap- 
pended notes to this volume indicate a few classical and neo-Latin 
sources utilized by Mendoza, but there is no awareness here of even 
more ancient fountainheads. Menéndez Pelayo’s Biblioteca de 
traductores espaiioles does not in any way associate Mendoza with 
the Greek epigrams, though one hastens to grant that the Biblioteca 


1 William I, Knapp, Obras poéticas de D. Diego Hurtado de Mendoza 
(Madrid, 1877). The verse quoted here is from this edition. 
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was an incomplete undertaking. To the best of this writer’s knowl- 
edge, J. P. W. Crawford in 1928 was the first American scholar 
to discern the Anthology’s influence in Mendoza’s verse: a sonnet 
based on a well-known theme.? Arturo Marasso writing in 1934 
was first to recognize that the Anthology had had any fortune at 
all in Spain and he cites versions of the epigrams by Mendoza, 
Arguijo, Juan de la Cueva, Gracidn, Quevedo, Diego Lépez, and 
Juan de Iriarte. Marasso’s article shows admirable sensitivity to 
the literary influences concerned, but the rather random selection of 
imitators and their imitations betrays its limited scope. Marasso 
offers two sonnets by Mendoza which have an Anthology origin, 
one of which Crawford had already identified. In their intensive 
and very valuable study of Mendoza, Angel Gonzélez Palencia and 
Eugenio Mele provide us with the makings of a critical edition of 
Mendoza’s verse.* They expose Mendoza’s literary connections and 
debts on all sides, but, in the main, have not learned what Mendoza 
owes to the vogue of the Anthology. 

Since the Greek Anthology was widely read and translated in 
the sixteenth century as well as in the next, one may ask why its 
influence had not earlier been detected in other Spanish poets, let 
alone Mendoza. Until 1935 an exploration of the Anthology in 
Spain could not have been made, at least successfully. In 1935 
Hutton brought out his research on the Anthology in Italy, and 
scholarship gained thereby an abundant knowledge of the extent and 
the manner in which the Italian writers used the epigrams.' Prior 
to the publication of Hutton’s book, students of Hispano-Italian 
literary relations were without the background needed to look a 
little more deeply into a given Spanish imitation of an Italian poet, 
in his turn an imitator, or perhaps to recognize at all a debt to the 
Anthology. With the extensive panorama Hutton has prepared, one 
discovers a new aspect of the sixteenth-century Spanish poet, and 
one may now add comment to matters that three or four decades ago 
seemed fully treated. 


2J. P. W. Crawford, ‘‘Notes on the Poetry of Don Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza,’’ Modern Language Review, XXIII (1928), 346-351. 


8 Arturo Marasso, ‘‘La antologia griega en Espafia,’’ Humanidades (La 
Plata, 1934), XXIV, 11-18. 

4 Angel Gonz4lez Palencia and Eugenio Mele, Vida y obras de Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza (Madrid, 1941-1943). 


5 James Hutton, The Greek Anthology in Italy to the Year 1800 (Cornell 
University, 1935). 
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Eight of the poems attributed to Mendoza are unmistakably 
derived from the Greek epigrams; two others are quite reminiscent 
of the epigrams, reflecting the tone and atmosphere of the Anthology 
if not its exact substance. Though most of his derivations from the 
Anthology are popular themes and readily identified, one can rarely 
be certain whether his model is the Anthology itself or an inter- 
mediary. One has the impression that he has read several versions 
of an epigram before creating his own. His composition depends 
only minimally on his model, but this independence tends to wilt 
the freshness of the original theme. In this respect he merits 
Marasso’s not unkind judgment of ‘‘versificador sin arte, pero de 
tanto interés literario.’’* Mendoza is not particularly partial to 
any of the poets he imitates. On the other hand, he demonstrates 
a slight preference for a type of theme like the sepulchral or the 
convivial. 

In Mendoza’s fourth carta one may read an example of the 
latter category: an elaboration of two poems from the Anacreontea. 
Stephanus first published these as a group in 1554, but seven of the 
Anacreontea have been traditionally included among the epigrams 
of the Anthology. The themes integrated into the carta hark back 
to the epigrams A. P. (Anthologia Palatina) 11.47 and 11.48. 
Prior to 1566 these epigrams had been printed together as a single 
Anacreontic poem. Mendoza develops them at some length, rather 
unnaturally for poems as specialized as the Anacreontea. Here the 
themes are excerpted from the larger poem: 


No me euro del cetro del tirano, 
Que amenaza la muerte 6 da riqueza, 
Ni de ir en triunfo en earro soberano. 


ee 


ee 


Gozando desta vida cada dia. 
Y ta, Vuleano, dios de los plateros, 
Poderoso en el fuego y el metal, 
A quien también adoran los herreros, 
Hazme un vaso de plata, hondo y tal, 
Que meta San Martin siete cuartillos, 
Y otro santo, dem4s, con su caudal. 


6 Marasso, p. 11. 
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No entalles en él rayos amarillos, 
E] cielo euando truena, ni el infierno 
En humosos caballos y morcillos; 

No las heladas nieves del invierno 
Ni los ardientes soles del verano, 

Ni las mareas en igual gobierno. 

No el carretero que con diestra mano 
Gobierna siete estrellas sin mudallas, 
Saliendo, ahora tarde, ora temprano. 

No el sangriento sefior de las batallas; 
4 Qué tengo yo que ver con las estrellas, 
Con rayos, con los tiempos, con las mallas? 

Quédense en cielo, en tierra todas ellas 
Duren por muchos aifios ordenadas, 

Y yo que tarde y viejo vaya a vellas. 

Entalla muchas uvas coloradas, 

Con sus vides que en torno las rodeen, 
Con las revueltas hiedras entricadas. 

Los amores estén que se meneen, 
Espirando aquel fuego glorioso 
Cuyas llamas ardiendo no se veen. 

El dios Baco, borracho y dormijoso, 
Las Horas todas doce al derredor, 

El tiempo sano y mozo y con reposo. 
Tal sera la razén de la labor, 
Padre Vuleano, que me has de hacer, 
Y a ti te cabré parte del sabor.’ 
(Knapp, pp. 125-129) 


Gonzalez Palencia and Mele, noting that Stephanus had not 
published the Anacreontea until 1554 (in Paris), conclude that 
Mendoza would not have known them directly. They suggest that 
Mendoza might have based his version on the one quoted in Aulus 


7 The following translations of A. P. 11.47 and 11.48 are taken from 
The Greek Anthology, trans. W. R. Paton (London, 1916-1918), IV, 93— 
hereafter cited as Greek Anthology. A. P. 11.47: ‘‘I care not for the wealth 
of Gyges the King of Sardis, nor does gold take me captive, and I praise not 
tyrants. I care to drench my beard with scent and crown my head with roses. 
I eare for to-day; who knows to-morrow?’’ A. P. 11.48: ‘*Moulding the 
silver make me, Hephaestus, no suit of armour, but fashion as deep as thou 
eanst a hollow cup, and work on it neither stars nor chariots nor hateful Orion, 
but blooming vines and laughing clusters with lovely Bacchus.’’ 
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Gellius’ Noctes Atticae.* This is indeed a valid suggestion, for 
Mendoza’s paraphrase contains elements of the independent Ana- 
creontea not in the Anthology entries. However, the source of 
Mendoza’s Anacreontic is not without its problems. 

It seems hazardous to underestimate the range of Mendoza’s asso- 
ciation with his erudite contemporaries. Gonzdlez Palencia and 
Mele have themselves observed that Stephanus used the ambas- 
sador’s library at Venice, and it is possible to guess that it was 
through Stephanus that Mendoza (or vice versa) had knowledge of 
the Anacreontea. Hutton believes that the Anacreontea printed by 
Stephanus were ultimately from the Palatine manuscript, the 
‘‘principal collection of them being preserved in the same MS as the 
Palatine Anthology.’’® Had Mendoza ever examined the Palatinus 
he would have had at hand the best collection of the Anacreontea.® 

On more specific grounds, one must not entirely write off the 
influence of the Greek Anthology. It was previously mentioned that 
until 1566 the epigrams A. P. 11.47 and 11.48 were published as 
one poem. The date 1566 marks the publication of Stephanus’ 
edition of the Anthology. The last edition of the Anthology in 
which these epigrams were published as a unit was that of Jean 
Brodeau at Basel in 1549. The point being established is that 
Gonzalez Palencia and Mele have recognized in the carta only one 
of the Anacreontic poems paraphrased there: the part that begins 
with the verse ‘‘Y ti, Vuleano, dios de los plateros’’ and that cor- 
responds to A. P. 11.48. The equivalent to A. P. i1.47, which be- 
gins ‘‘No me curo del cetro del tirano,’’ appears to have been too 
free a translation to allow ready identification. In combining the 
two themes Mendoza evidently follows the custom of the period. 
Where Mendoza is concerned, this period would fall between 1537 


and 1549, or before the epigrams were published as separate 
Anacreonties."" 


8 19.9.6. Mendoza owned two copies of the Noctes Atticae, according 
to a catalogue of his library by Gonz4lez Palencia and Mele, III, 508, 561. 
One was an Aldine edition, the other a manuscript. 

9 Hutton, p. 6. 

10 The possibility exists that Mendoza knew the Palatine Anthology. 
Mendoza had in his employ a Greek named Nicholaus Sophianus whom he had 
sent to Asia and Greece in search of manuscripts. Hutton, p. 31, describes 
Sophianus’ connection with the Palatine MS. 

11 The period 1537-1549 is assigned to the composition of the poems in 
an autograph manuscript in which this Anacreontic appears, according to 
Crawford, ‘‘ Notes on the Poetry ete.,’’ p. 349. 
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It is not unlikely that Mendoza consulted the Greek text of the 
Anacreontic in Gellius. The circumstances under which the ode 
is sung—a birthday celebration—involve a young rhetorician ‘‘qui 
ortus terra Hispania foret.’’ As the festivities wear on, the Span- 
iard is goaded into a defense of Latin cultural attainments by some 
very literate Greeks. The point of the incident is the ‘‘lepidissima 
respensio’’ offered in rebuttal. Perhaps Mendoza enjoyed the deft 
reply of his ancient compatriot who like himself was a cultivated 
foreigner in a learned country. It seems safe to say only that 
Mendoza need not have been restricted to the Noctes Atticae where 
a version of A. P. 11.48 is found. At best, his sources are not clear. 

Two themes appearing in Mendoza’s verse have been identified 
as translations of epigrams by the Latin poet Ausonius.’? These 
themes, which have had an extensive literary fortune, were borrowed 
by Ausonius from the Greek Anthology. The first is the famous 
Platonic epigram, A. P. 6.1, one of the most attractive and fre- 
quently imitated of the dedicatory pieces in the Anthology.** Men- 
doza’s interpretation reads: 


Lais, que ya fui hermosa, 
Este mi espejo consagro 
A ti, Vénus sacra diosa, 
De hermosura milagro. 
Ya no le he menester 
Si no tornas 4 hacerme, 
Pues cu4l fui, no puedo ser, 
Y euél soy, no quiero verme. 
(Knapp, p. 430) 


This is the version by Ausonius: 


Lais anus Veneri speculum dico: dignum habeat se 
aeterna aeternum forma ministerium. 


12 Knapp, p. 499, quotes the epigraph on what he calls ‘‘el eédice A’’ in 
describing Mendoza’s poem on Lais: ‘‘‘Epigrama trasladando uno de 
Ausonio de seis [italies mine] versos....’’’ R. Foulché-Delbose also calls 
it a ‘‘Traduction d’une épigramme d’Ausone’’ in his article ‘‘Les Oeuvres 
attribuées a Mendoza,’’ Revue Hispanique, XXXII (1914), 36. Crawford, 
‘*Notes on the Poetry etc.,’’ p. 351, writes that the ‘‘epigram to Lais is a 
translation from Ausonius. .. .’’ 

18 Greek Anthology, I, 299: ‘*I, Lais, whose haughty beauty made mock 
of Greece, I who once had a swarm of young lovers at my doors, dedicate my 
mirror to Aphrodite, since I wish not to look on myself as I am and cannot 
look on myself as I once was.’’ 
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at mihi nullus in hoe usus, quia cernere talem, 
qualis sum, nolo, qualis eram, nequeo.'* 


There is no doubt that elements basic to the original epigram have 
been preserved in both Ausonius and Mendoza. The phrase ‘‘at 
mihi nullus in hoc usus’’ compares with Mendoza’s verse ‘‘Ya no 
le he menester.’’ The lines that make the point of the epigram are 
perforce very much alike in either interpretation. Ausonius seems 
the most convenient of the epigrammatists to choose as Mendoza’s 
model, yet this dedication was so general a favorite of the Renais- 
sance that it is well to qualify the statements of earlier critics. 
While this writer does not at all believe that Mendoza created his 
version of A. P. 6.1—or of the epigram to be discussed next—with 
the Greek Anthology open before him, neither is he convinced that 
Mendoza necessarily made his translation directly out of Ausonius. 
Gonzélez Palencia and Mele have entitled their pages dealing with 
these same themes ‘‘ Epigramas derivados de Ausonio.’’** This isa 
fortunate choice of term, because it does not categorically state 
that Mendoza’s poems are translations of Ausonius. The poems 
are better considered derivations, and thus one may allow for either 
Mendoza’s independence in composition or for an intermediary 
between the Latin and the Spanish. 

In the case of the second epigram, there may have been a vernac- 
ular intermediary between Ausonius and Mendoza but one is in- 
clined to think that Mendoza composed a free variation on a popu- 
lar conceit. The theme is the well-known Venus Armata, A. P. 
16.174..° The versions of both Mendoza and Ausonius follow: 


Vénus se vistiéd una vez 
En habito de soldado; 
Paris, ya parte y juez, 
Dijo, de vella espantado: 
“Hermosura confirmada 
Con ningun traje se muda: 
i Véisla e6mo vence armada? 
Mejor vencer4 desnuda.” 
(Knapp, p. 430) 
14 Ausonius, trans. Hugh G. Evelyn White (London, 1919-1921), 19.65. 
15 Gonzflez Palencia and Mele, III, 55-56. 
16Greek Anthology, V, 261: ‘‘Pallas, seeing Cytherea in arms, said, 
‘Cypris, wouldst thou that we went to the judgment so?’ But she, with a 
gentle smile, answered, ‘Why should I lift up a shield in combat? If I 
conquer when naked, how will it be when I arm myself?’ ’’ 
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Ausonius : 


Armatam vidit Venerem Lacedaemone Pallas. 
“Nune certemus,” ait, “iudice vel Paride.” 
Cui Venus: “Armatam tu me, temeraria, temnis, 

quae, quo te vici tempore, nuda fui?” 
(19.64) 


The variations introduced by Ausonius consist of the place name 
Lacedaemon and the allusion to Paris, a logical choice of judge 
in the fabled rivalry between Pallas and Venus. The only recog- 
nizable feature connecting the Ausonian epigram with Mendoza’s 
is the reference to Paris. In the Anthology and in Ausonius the 
goddesses figure in a repartee absent from Mendoza’s lines. Here 
Pallas does not appear—which surely vitiates the effect of the 
epigram—and it is given to Paris to turn the phrase that Aphrodite 
usually turns for herself. 

Gonzélez Palencia and Mele have quoted Luigi Alamanni’s 
translation of this epigram, but do not propose it as a source for 
Mendoza. It would have been possible for Mendoza to have read 
Alamanni’s version. Alamanni was the ambassador of Francis I 
to Venice during Mendoza’s residence there. He was the first of 
the Italian vernacular poets to imitate the form of the Greek and 
Latin epigrammatists, and his epigrams were widely read in manu- 
script before they were printed. Alamanni’s ‘‘ Venere e Pallade’’ 
is a terse, almost literal translation of Ausonius. Mendoza could 
have consulted it without having looked at the Ausonian original 
and still conveyed a sense of Ausonian influence."* It seems feasible 
now to credit Ausonius not for what Mendoza was thought to have 
translated from him, but for what either he or Alamanni suggested 
to Mendoza. 

It is curious that in characterizing Mendoza’s versions of the 
Lais and Venus Armata epigrams as translations, students of Men- 
doza’s poetry have overlooked another rather obvious theme the two 
poets treat in common. This is the fairly popular Greek epigram 
A. P. 9.44: ‘‘A man finding gold left his halter, but the man who 
had left the gold and did not find it, hanged himself with the halter 


17 Alamanni’s version follows: ‘‘Vide Vener armata Palla, e disse: / 
Combattiam ora, e giudichi Parisse. / A cui Vener: Tu, stolta, armata spregi / 
Chi gid nuda ti vinse, e porta i pregi.’’ Versi e prose di Lwigi Alamanni, ed. 
Pietro Raffaelli (Firenze, 1859), II, 136. 
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he found.’’** Gonzdlez Palencia and Mele describe Mendoza’s 
poem as a ‘‘pardéfrasis de un conocido epigrama latino [italics mine] 
en redondillas y quintillas.’’*® Without hazarding a source for the 
paraphrase, they give Luigi Alamanni’s interpretation of the same 
theme, and, to our mind, inadvertently nominate the Italian inter- 
mediary between Ausonius and Mendoza. This is Ausonius’ epi- 
gram : 
Qui laqueum collo nectebat, repperit aurum 
thesaurique loco deposuit laqueum. 
At qui condiderat, postquam non repperit aurum, 
aptavit collo quem reperit laqueum. 
(19.14) 


Ausonius adds to the original distich in the Anthology an intended 
suicide together with the idea of treasure purposely hidden rather 
than accidentally left behind. Alamanni’s epigram is a close ren- 
dition of Ausonius with the interesting variation of providing a 
motive for the would-be suicide. 


Un che impicearsi per poverta intende, 

Trova un tesoro, lascia il laccio, il prende; 
L’altro che il suo tesor trova furato, 

Impicea sé col laccio ivi trovato.?° 


With Mendoza the epigram unfortunately becomes a reflective dis- 
sertation ‘‘A la variedad de la fortuna,’’ to use the title given in 
Knapp’s edition. 


Un pobre desesperado, 
Teniendo en poco su vida, 
Como persona aburrida, 

Al lazo se ha condenado. 

Y donde iba 4 acometer 

Batalla tan de temer, 
Hallé un tesoro escondido; 
Y rico y arrepentido 

Troeé su lazo en placer. 

Y el que le tenia encubierto, 
Yendo 4 gozar de su oro, 
Hallé el lazo, y no el tesoro; 

; Oh, fortuna, este es concierto! 
18 Greek Anthology, III, 25. 


19 Gonz4lez Palencia and Mele, ITI, 54. 
20 Alamanni, II, 136. 
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Y con la rabia y despecho, 
Todo con ira deshecho, 
Eché al cuello el lazo fuerte, 
Y él mismo se dié la muerte: 
j Ved qué costa y qué provecho! 


(Knapp, p. 394) 


The essence of the original epigram (and of the imitations by 
Ausonius and Alamanni) lies in the economy with which the circle 
of irony is closed. What the Anthology poet Statyllius Flaccus 
said in two verses, and Ausonius and Alamanni in four, Mendoza 
expresses in eighteen. The variations introduced by Ausonius and 
Alamanni are acknowledged in the Mendoza interpretation, and as 
much as one can be certain, it does appear that Mendoza based his 
poem on the Alamanni epigram. 

One of the poems which Knapp includes in his edition can be 
definitely related to a neo-Latin source. This is a piece called ‘‘De 
Acripina, madre de Nero,’’ and in commenting upon it, Crawford 
wrote: ‘‘The direct source of this octave is probably an epigram of 
Celio Caleagnini (1479-1541), a humanist of Ferrara.’’** The 
qualification ‘‘probably’’ may now be removed, for the poem is 
indeed an imitation of Caleagnini. The Spanish version reads: 


La animosa Agripina ya en reposo, 
Segura de la muerte que primero 
Entre miedo y respeto sospechoso 
La concerté en la nao su hijo Nero, 
Vié venir el euchillo rigoroso, 
Y descubriendo el vientre al marinero, 
“Este, dijo, este hiere ;oh cruda mano! 
Porque un monstruo parié tan inhumano.” 

(Knapp, p. 229) 


Caleagnini calls his epigram ‘‘Neronis impietas in matrem.’’ 


Cum Nero in exitium properaret matris apertum, 
Dicitur hae natum voce rogasse parens: 

Non oculos, non ora petas: pete viscera ferro; 
Viscera tam magnum quae peperere nefas.?? 


2J. P. W. Crawford, ‘‘Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza and Michele 
Marullo,’’ Hispanic Review, VI (1938), 348. 
22 Carmina Illustriwm Poetaruwm Italorum (Firenze, 1719-1726), III, 78. 
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The ultimate source of both interpretations is A. P. 9.126. Hutton 
writes that Caleagnini ‘‘treats his borrowed themes with some free- 
dom, yet is more a translator than an imitator.’’** It is precisely 
Caleagnini’s tendency to take liberties with an original epigram that 
helps establish the debt of the Spanish poem to the Latin one. 
Caleagnini (and in his wake, Mendoza) has used a different mother 
and son. In the original Orestes is the matricide and his victim 
Clytaemnestra : ‘‘Where dost thou direct thy sword, to my belly or 
my breasts? This belly brought thee forth, these breasts nurtured 
thee.’’ 4 

The first of Mendoza’s poems to be identified with the Greek 
Anthology is his sepulchral or epitaph sonnet ‘‘A las armas de 
Aquiles.’’ Crawford was the first to show that ‘‘it has a striking 
similarity to an epigram in the Greek Anthology, book VII, no. 146, 
from which it is at least indirectly derived.’’** He notes, as do 
Gonzalez Palencia and Mele, that the sonnet appears in Mendoza’s 
autograph manuscript with the inscription ‘‘traduzido de griego.’’ 
Gonzalez Palencia and Mele go directly back to the Anthology for 
the source, calling the sonnet ‘‘una versién libre del epigrama de 
Antipatro.’’** This writer also believes that Mendoza based his 
sonnet on A. P. 7.146 which reads: ‘‘By the tomb of Ajax on the 
Rhoetean shore, I, Virtue, sit and mourn, heavy at heart, with shorn 
locks, in soiled raiment, because that in the judgment court of the 
Greeks not Virtue but Fraud triumphed. Achilles’ arms would fain 
ery, ‘We want no crooked words, but manly valour.’’’** Men- 
doza’s sonnet follows: 


A la ribera de la mar sentada 
Sobre el sepulcro de Ayax Telamon, 
La Fortaleza estaba despechada, 
Moviendo contra Grecia indignacion. 


23 Hutton, p. 179. 

24 Greek Anthology, III, 67. Crawford and Gonzlez Palencia and Mele 
have been careful to show that the Spanish octave was not included in the first 
edition of Mendoza’s verse by Diaz Hidalgo in 1610 and that Knapp selected 
the poem from a manuscript in no way related to the edition of 1610. The 
implication is that the poem may not be Mendoza’s. 

25 Crawford, ‘‘ Notes on the Poetry etc.,’’ p. 349. 

26 Gonzflez Palencia and Mele, ITI, 105. 

27 Greek Anthology, II, 83. 
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Los eabellos de hierro y la acerada 
Veste rompia; al llanto y turbacion 
La gente se alteré, y aunque espantada, 

Quiso della entender su alteracion. 

Respondié, vuelto el rostro 4 los Troyanos: 
“Aun por haceros Grecia mayor mengua, 
Contra Ayax por Ulises sentencid, 

Desposeyendo aquellas fuertes manos, 

Y entregando 4 la vil y flaca lengua 
Las armas con que Aquiles os vencié.” 


(Knapp, p. 11) 


Crawford suggests a parallel interpretation in Alciati’s forty- 
eighth emblem, Aiacis tumulum lachrymis ego perluo Virtus.” 
However, this emblem is not based on A. P. 7.146, but on a similar 
epigram, A. P. 7.145. For their part, Gonzdlez Palencia and Mele 
quote a rendition of A. P. 7.146 by Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas 
which is taken from his commentaries on the emblems.” There is 
no question of influence on Mendoza from this quarter. Though the 
commentaries were published in 1573, within Mendoza’s life time, 
the sonnet ‘‘A las armas de Aquiles’’ is part of an autograph manu- 
script of poems believed to have been composed between 1537 and 
1549.% 

A companion sonnet by Mendoza, ‘‘ El] escudo de Aquiles,’’ also 
has its roots in the Greek Anthology. The poem ultimately derives 
from A. P. 9.115, but up to now it has been associated with only 
Alciati’s version of this epigram. Jointly, the sonnets develop the 
subject of the arms. The first sonnet treated the inequity of the 
award to Ulysses. In the second outraged justice is resolved into 
poetic justice. 


El eseudo de Aquiles, que baiiado 
En la sangre de Héctor, con afrenta 
De Grecia y Asia fué, mal entregado 
A Ulises por varon de mayor cuenta, 
Sobre el sepulero de Ayax fué hallado; 
Que Ulises, levantandose tormenta, 
Entre las otras ropas lo habia echado 
En la mar, por dejar la nave exenta. 


28 Crawford, ‘‘ Notes on the Poetry ete.,’’ p. 349. 
29 Gonz4lez Palencia and Mele, III, 105. 
80 See n. 11 above. 
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Alguno, visto el nuevo acaecimiento, 
Dijo, quiz4 movido en su conciencia: 
“Oh juez sin razon ni fundamento! 
Que el conocido error de tu imprudencia 
Vean la ciega fortuna y ciego viento, 
Y el loco mar enmiende la sentencia.” 
(Knapp, p. 12) 


In Crawford’s opinion the sonnet ‘‘appears to be a free translation 
of . . . Aleiato.’’** Accepting Crawford’s authority, Gonzalez 
Palencia and Mele concur that it derives from Alciati’s twenty- 
eighth emblem.*” 


Aeacidae Hectoreo perfusum sanguine scutum, 
Quod Graecorum Ithaco concio iniqua dedit, 
Iustior arripuit Neptunus in aequora iactum 
Naufragium, ut dominum posset adire suum. 
Littoreo Aiacis tumulo namque intulit unda, 
Quae boat, et tali voce sepulchra ferit. 
Vicisti, Thelamoniade, tu dignior armis. 
Affectus fas est cedere iustitiae. 


Alciati adheres generally to the group of Greek epigrams that 
deal with this theme.** Mendoza’s treatment is characteristically 
an enlargement of the originals, and in this expanded form it is more 


at variance with Alciati than in correspondence with it. Mendoza 
adds a few details on the exigencies of shipwreck and somewhat 
broadens the scope of the moralizing declamation at the end. In the 
declamatory verses where the Anthology poet and Alciati resort 
to a prosopopoeic device Mendoza uses a human commentator. This 
is not to say that Mendoza did not compose a free interpretation of 


31 Crawford, ‘‘ Notes on the Poetry etc.,’’ p. 350. 

82 Gonz4lez Palencia and Mele, III, 105. 

83 The Latin quotation is from Andrea Alciati, Emblemata (Padua, 1621). 
The translations of the epigrams follow. A. P. 9.115: ‘‘The son of Laertes 
gained by the unjust judgment of the Greeks the shield of Achilles that had 
drunk the blood of Hector. But when he suffered shipwreck the sea robbed 
him of it, and floated it ashore by the tomb of Ajax and not in Ithaca.’’ 
A. P. 9.115B: ‘*Poseidon’s judgment was far more admirable than Athena’s. 
. . . The sea proved how hateful was the decision of the Greeks, and Salamis 
possesses the glory that is her due.’’ A. P. 9.116: ‘‘The shield cries aloud 
by the shore and beats against the tomb, summoning thee, its worthy bearer: 
‘Awake, son of Telamon, the shield of Achilles is thine.’’’ Greek Anthology, 
ITI, 61. 
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the emblem, but rather to suggest that his composition was not 
limited to a single model. There is nothing to gainsay Mendoza’s 
having based the sonnet on the several kindred epigrams in the 
Anthology. 

Our study to this point has touched upon poems which had 
previously received the attention of scholars. Several more 
Anthology themes occur in poems the sources of which scholars ap- 
parently have not yet examined. One such poem is a sonnet in the 
convivial tradition which reproduces A. P. 11.19, an epigram that 
attracted a very small number of poets. The epigram is translated 
as follows: ‘‘Drink and love now, Damocrates, for we shall not 
drink for ever or be for ever with the lads. Let us bind our heads 
with garlands and scent ourselves before others bear flowers and 
scent to our tombs. Now may my bones inside me drink mostly 
wine, and when they are dead let Deucalion’s flood cover them.’’ * 
The Spanish version does justice to the original : 


Demécrates, deléitate y bebamos, 
Que para siempre no hemos de durar, 
Ni puede para siempre nadie estar 
En esta vida en que agora holgamos. 

Y pues perdemos cuanto ac4é dejamos, 
Con ungiiento oloroso nos untar 
Y guirnaldas la frente coronar 
Se procure, que al fin al fin llegamos. 

La honra que merece la mortaja 
Quiero me la yo hacer en este mundo 
Y remojarme en cuanto vino sé; 

Que si de ac4 me llevo esta ventaja, 
Cuando despues llegare en el profundo, 
Ahégueme el diluvio de Noé. 

(Knapp, p. 437) 


The authenticity of this sonnet as one of Mendoza’s is open to 
question, according to Foulché-Delbose.** Since Mendoza has re- 
vealed so definite an interest in Anthology themes (among these an 
Anacreontic), one might argue in favor of his having written the 
poem. The poet’s preference for the biblical flood of Noah to the 
pagan flood of Deucalion differs, of course, from the original epi- 
gram. There is no precedent for the use of Noah’s deluge in the 

84 Ibid., IV, 77. 

85 See table ‘‘D’’ in Foulché-Delbose, p. 23. 
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few neo-Latin epigrams the poet may have imitated. On the other 
hand, the sonnet seems a better effort than Mendoza’s other attempts 
to use Anthology themes, and this may argue against his author- 
ship. It would be hard to say in this case whether the poet had 
reference to A. P. 11.19 or to the Latin versions which are fairly 
faithful interpretations.** 

The remaining themes are reflections of the Anthology too far 
removed from their origins to be absolutely identified with specific 
epigrams. The passing of youth and beauty into grotesque old age 
is a theme Mendoza reworked in common with a host of other 
Renaissance poets. Mendoza has a gloss on the subject which is 
reminiscent of A. P. 11.408. The latter is a satirical epigram read- 
ing as follows: ‘‘You dye your hair, but you will never dye your 
old age, or smooth out the wrinkles of your cheeks. Then don’t 
plaster all your face with white lead, so that you have not a face, 
but a mask; for it serves no purpose. Why are you out of your 
wits? Rouge and paste will never turn Hecuba into Helen.’’ * 
Mendoza’s interpretation is an expansive one of four strophes: 


Ser vieja y arrebolarse 
No puede tragarse. 

Glosa. 

El ponerse el arrebol 
Y lo blaneo y colorado 
En un rostro endemoniadc, 
Con més arrugas que col, 

Y en las eejas alcohol, 
Porque pueda devisarse, 
No puede tragarse. 

El eneubrir con afeite 
Hueso que entre hueco y hueco 
Puede resonar un eco, 

Y el tenello por deleite, 

Y el relucir como aceite 

Rostro que era justo hollarse, 
No puede tragarse. 


36 In connection with another poem (not of Anthology origin) J. G. Fucilla 
in Relaciones hispanoitalianas (Madrid, 1953), p. 108, believes that Mendoza 
knew the neo-Latin poetry of Andrea Dazzi. If this were the case, Mendoza 
might have read a version of A. P. 11.19 in Dazzi, one of the four poets listed 
by Hutton as having translated the epigram. 

37 Greek Anthology, IV, 267. 
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El encubrir la mafana 
Los cabellos con afan, 
Y dar tez de cordoban 
A lo que de si es badana, 
Y el ponerse 4 la ventana, 
Siendo mejor encerrarse, 
No puede tragarse. 

El decir que le salieron 
Las canas en la nifiez, 
Y que de un golpe otra vez 
Los dientes se le cayeron, 
Y atestiguar que lo vieron 
Quien en tal no pudo hallarse, 
No puede tragarse. 

(Knapp, p. 418) 


In Mendoza’s second eclogue (the initial verse of which is 
‘*Marfira, que te partes y me dexas’’) one finds the influence of the 
Anthology in the form of a poetic device. This is the ‘‘echo” 
rhyme which may be traced back to the epigram A. P. 16.152.** 
Mendoza re-creates nothing more than the echo style. Poliziano and 
Alciati have versions of this epigram which Mendoza might have 
read. Unlike the Greek epigram in which the verses are addressed 
to Echo herself and in which the echo effect is an end in itself, 


Mendoza’s echo rhymes are simply added interest. They are con- 
fined to a single tercet : 


Los valles me responden si te llamo; 
Si lloro por mi dafio, dicen ajio ; 
Si digo que te amo, dicen amo. 
(Knapp, p. 69) 


Since Mendoza, together with Boseén and Garcilaso, helped es- 
tablish the new verse forms from Italy, one may inquire whether 
his use of Anthology themes influenced Spanish poetry of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Mendoza’s interest in the Greek 
Anthology may have fostered a general interest among poets and 
humanists alike, but his interpretations of the themes we have de- 


38 Greek Anthology, IV, 267: ‘‘Dear Echo, grant me somewhat.— What? 
I love a girl, but do not think she loves.—She loves. But to do it Time gives 
me not good chance.—Good chance. Do thou then tell her I love her, if so be 
they will.—I will. And here is a pledge in the shape of cash I beg thee to 
hand over.—Hand over. Echo, what remains but to succeed ?—Succeed.’’ 
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tailed here attracted no imitators. His versions of the Anacreontea, 
the Lais epigram, and the ‘‘ Venus Armata,’’ anticipate similar com- 
positions by Quevedo, Villegas, Manuel Salinas de Lizana, Lope, and 
Salazar y Torres. In no sense, however, is Mendoza the well of 
inspiration for these poets.*® Mendoza’s selection of the remaining 
epigrams is unique in the poetry of his century and the next one. 
No other poet seems to have attempted them. 


Irvine P. RorHsBerc 
The University of Connecticut 


89 Quevedo has, among his many translations from the Anthology, versions 
of A. P. 6.1 and 11.47 and 48, two of the Anacreontea. He treats the Lais 
theme in a sonnet which begins ‘‘ Ya, Laura, que descansa tu ventana.’’ The 
poem may be read on p. 19 of Quevedo’s Obras completas, ed. Luis Astrana 
Marin (Madrid, 1943). The Anacreontic poems are found on p. 665 of the 
same volume. There are two interpretations each of 11.47 and 48 in the 
Eréticas o amatorias of Esteban Manuel de Villegas, ed. Narciso Alonso 
Cortés, Clasicos Castellanos (Madrid, 1913). On p. 81 and p. 268 one may 
read versions of 11.47 and on p. 55 and p. 269 versions of 11.48. The ‘‘ Venus 
Armata’’ theme (A. P. 16.174) may be seen among the following writers: 
Salinas quoted by Baltasar Gracifn in his Obras completas, ed. E. Correa 
Calderén (Madrid, 1944), p. 203; Lope, Biblioteca de Autores Espaifioles, 
XXXVIII, 380, 522, and the sonnet beginning ‘‘ Bafiaba el sol la crespa y dura 
eresta’’ from El remedio en la desdicha; Salazar y Torres in Cythara de Apolo 
(Madrid, 1694), p. 46. 








EL DOBLE ASPECTO DE LA HONRA EN PERIBANEZ 
Y EL COMENDADOR DE OCANA 


A eritica ha aclamado a Peribdiiez y el Comendador de Ocaia 

como una de las mas bellas comedias del siglo XVII. Menéndez 
y Pelayo sefalé los valores espontaneos de su poesia villanesca, 
Aubrun y Montesinos destacaron aspectos varios dentro de la pro- 
duecién dramatica del Siglo de Oro y Wilson se refirié a problemas 
del lenguaje y del estilo.1 Nos proponemos en el presente estudio 
examinar su peculiar manera de estructuracién condicionada por los 
dos aspectos de la honra vertical y la honra horizontal,” y el contacto 
de las dos clases sociales que actiian dentro de sus respectivos mundos 
simbélicos y culturales. 

La accién didfana y transparente de la comedia no parece ofrecer 
dificultades. La hermosa labradora Casilda es requerida de amores 
por el Comendador de Ocajia el mismo dia de su boda, cuando éste 
cae de su caballo con peligro de ser herido por el toro que se lidia en 
la plaza del pueblo. En lo sucesivo el Comendador agobiado por 
una pasién incontenible (un deseo loco) no cejara hasta obtener el 
logro de la conquista. Desdefiado por la virtuosa labradora en la 
ciudad de Toledo, es nuevamente rechazado por ella en otra ocasién 
en que Peribafiez se halla ausente de Ocafia. Este, quien en su 
segundo viaje a Toledo vio en la casa de un pintor un naipe con el 
retrato de su mujer, descubre la pasién del Comendador y se cree 
perdido en su condicién de villano, impotente para hacer valer su 
honra. Para alejar a Peribaiiez de su pueblo el Comendador lo 
nombra capitén de una compaiiia de labradores. Antes de ausen- 
tarse éste solicita que el Comendador le cifia la espada y le reco- 
mienda en forma conminatoria la defensa de su honra y de su casa. 
El] Comendador cree ver malicia en las palabras de Peribaiiez, pero 
considera que un villano no puede atentar contra la vida de un 

1 Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, ‘‘Introduccién’’ a Obras de Lope de 
Vega, ed. Real Academia Espafiola, X (1899), lix-Ixxv; Ch. Aubrun y J. F. 
Montesinos, Introduccién a la ed. Peribdiiez y el Comendador de Ocafia (Paris, 
1944), pigs. v-xlix; E. M. Wilson, ‘‘Images et structure dans Peribdfiez,’’ 
BH, LI (1949), 125-159. 


2 Para estos dos aspectos de la honra, véase mi articulo ‘‘E] doble aspecto 
de la honra en el teatro del siglo XVII,’’ HR, XXVI (1958), 99-107. 
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sehor. Peribaiiez se siente ahora elevado a la condicién de hidalgo 
y por consiguiente con poder para defender su honra. La primera 
noche de su ausencia deja a su compaiiia en el camino y retorna pre- 
suroso a su casa donde sorprende al Comendador a quien da muerte 
juntamente con uno de sus lacayos y la prima de Casilda que trai- 
doramente la ha vendido. 

La interaccién de los dos planos de honra es consustancial al 
desarrollo de la accién. En el sentido vertical Peribafiez sdélo 
participa de cierta honra compatible dentro de su posicién social.* 
Carece de honra caballeresca, pero recibe honra adventicia cada vez 
ereciente. Primero en la forma de regalos (reposteros, mulas), 
luego en la de cargos honorificos (ser nombrado capitan y ser armado 
caballero). Su encumbramiento honroso lleva implicita, sin em- 
bargo, la destruccién de su honra en el sentido horizontal. Es decir, 
las distinciones honrosas tienen un final sentido de deshonra. Pero, 
la sancién caballeresea le ha conferido simbélicamente el poder de 
defender su honra.* En virtud de los actos mismos del Comendador, 
su impotencia de vasallo*® queda transformada, al menos temporal- 
mente, en derecho de defensa. Mas tarde esta honra adventicia se 
torna real e inmanente al ingresar Peribéfiez en un Ambito social y 
cultural de dimensiones nacionales: el servicio al rey y a la patria. 
Al final de la comedia, su distincién honrosa queda consagrada por 
el Rey, quien lo nombra definitivamente capitan de la jornada 
militar que se avecina, y le permite en lo sucesivo ‘‘traer armas / 
defensivas y ofensivas’’ (3121-3122). También Casilda recibié la 
sancién honrosa de ser considerada como ‘‘mujer de soldado’’ por 
parte de la Reina. 

Dentro de este marco la tensién dramatica de Peribdiiez reside 
en la férmula barroca y paraddéjica de honrar-deshonrando o dar 
fama-infamando.® Los actos del Comendador hacia Peribafiez dan 
honra (sentido vertical), pero quitan la honra (sentido horizontal). 

3**Es Peribdfiez labrador de Ocafia, / cristiano viejo y rico, hombre 
tenido / en gran veneracién de sus iguales’’ (824-826). El mismo Peribdfiez 
dice al Rey: ‘‘Fui el mejor de mis iguales’’ (3036). 

4**COM. Yo le abono. / No es villano, es caballero / que pues le cefii la 
espada / con guarnicién dorada, / no ha empleado mal su acero’’ (2879-2883). 

5 Su impotencia para actuar se revela en la ejemplaridad del castigo 
anunciada por el Rey antes de escuchar a Peribffiez: ‘‘Voto y juramento 
hago / de hacer en él un castigo / que ponga al mundo temor’’ (3003-3005). 


6‘*COM. Pareciéle que le honraba, / como es verdad; a no ser / honra 
aforrada en infamia’’ (2191-2193). 
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Dicha férmula explica también la actitud ambivalente del Comenda- 
dor hacia Casilda de la cual se enamora en un plano petrarquesco y 
cortesano (encumbramiento honroso), pero quien acude a su situa- 
cién de senor-villano para rendirla por la fuerza y el engafio cuando 
los recursos caballerescos fallan (destruccién de la honra en su 
sentido horizontal). 

La interaccién doble de la honra se halla determinada, a su vez, 
por los simbolos culturales de las dos clases sociales que entran en 
contacto. Los objetos externos, las situaciones escénicas, los inci- 
dentes dramaticos y el lenguaje mismo de la comedia actian a 
manera de signos que configuran visiblemente el aspecto de la honra 
distintiva.’ En la esfera de los objetos externos la capa, la cruz y 
la espada son portadores de una especial significacién simbélica. El 
mundo villanesco se halla representado por la capa la pardilla de 
Peribaiiez y el caballeresco por la capa guarnecida del Comendador.® 
El vestido confiere dignidad honrosa a Casilda cuando ésta recibe 
cuatro vestidos de la propia soberana, y desempefia papel impor- 
tante cuando Peribafiez se halla cumpliendo sus funciones de 
capitan. Pregunta entonces al Comendador: ‘‘; Vengo bien 
vestido?’’ Y este ultimo responde: ‘‘Bien. / No hay diferencia en 
los dos’’ (2232-2233). La cruz es sefialada en varias ocasiones para 
indicar el rango en la persona del Comendador y sélo halla su co- 


rrespondencia en la cruz de la ermita preferida por Casilda. La 
espada es uno de los simbolos mas significativos del mundo caba- 
lleresco y adquiere formas diversas en la comedia. En la metaéfora 
de la labranza se convierte en dorada cuchilla opuesta al azadén 


7 Los objetos externos y demds signos distintivos de posicién social con un 
sentido valorativo de status actian en forma de simbolos y su interrelacién 
recibe el nombre de accién simbdlica en términos de la sociologia moderna 
(véase Hugh D. Duncan, Language and Literature in Society [Chicago, 1953]). 

8 En significacién traslaticia los reposteros del Comendador son capas 
que hubieran podido servir para la embestida del toro: ‘‘ Vine yo, sipelo todo, / 
y de las paredes bajas / quité las armas, que al toro / pudieran servir de capa’’ 
(3060-63). La simbologia del toro es densa en la comedia. Representa la 
abrumadora fuerza maseulina ante la cual huyen los hidalgos del pueblo el 
dia de la boda y en forma m4s amplia la violencia que vino a turbar la paz 
del mundo rural. A su vez, la caida ante el toro corresponde a la caida 
amorosa del Comendador ante Casilda, de la cual ya no podrdé levantarse en 
virtud de la hombria de PeribAfiez (villano) valientemente ejercitada (2718- 
2727). Comp. la letrilla del tercer acto: ‘‘Cogiéme a tu puerta el toro, / Linda 
easada; / No dijiste: Dios te valga. / El novillo de tu boda / a tu puerta me 
eogié .. .’’ (2718-2722). 
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del villano Peribéiiez (552-553). La ceremonia de cefir la espada 
tiene efectos visibles sobre la personalidad de Peribéfiez. El sim- 
bolo le confiere dignidad personal y por lo mismo le permite con- 
ducirse a la altura del mundo caballeresco. También le da auto- 
maticamente un derecho inalienable. Por su parte, la dama del 
mundo caballeresco esté descrita por Casilda en términos de simbolos 
externos frente a la figura femenina del mundo rural representada 
por ella misma (1570-1589). 

A través de los simbolos externos queda establecida la superiori- 
dad del mundo caballeresco en la escala de la honra vertical. Pero 
el mundo rural reafirma sus valores intrinsecos dentro de sus propias 
eoordenadas culturales. El olor del vino para el villano, por 
ejemplo, es lo que el olor de la rosa para el caballero. La cena que 
Casilda sirve a Peribéfiez no puede compararse con las comidas 
refinadas del Comendador: ‘‘que no la come mejor / el sefior de 
muesa villa’’ (738-745). Asimismo, el concepto de galan y galan- 
teria caracteristico del sentimiento amoroso del mundo caballeresco 
puede existir también en el mundo villanesco. El alfabeto de 
. Casilda insiste en una serie de cualidades que deben converger todas 
al carifio y la galanteria (464-465, 480-481). Cuando Peribaiiez 
pide prestados al Comendador los reposteros para enviar a su mujer 
en un famoso carro a Toledo lo hace con un propésito similar al de 
los galanes de la corte (855-859). 

La valoracién intrinseca del mundo rural destaca la autenticidad, 
profundidad y amplitud de sentimientos que le son caracteristicos, 
en contraste con la falsedad y engaiio del mundo ecaballereseo. Tal 
situacién conduce a la reivindicacién de la honra en su sentido 
horizontal como uno de sus elementos integrales. Es decir, la 
inferioridad en cuanto a la honra distintiva en la escala social se 
halla eompensada y superada por su superioridad en otro sistema 
de valores.* Peribéfiez proclama la inviolabilidad de este mundo 


® La valoracién del mundo rural se expresa en una dimensién de perfecti- 
bilidad que se comunica a los personajes, situaciones y demfs elementos que lo 
constituyen y se proyecta en un plano popular linguistico de eminente exaltacién 
poética. La pareja de enamorados, por ejemplo, en la primera escena de la 
comedia se destaca como la quintaesencia de un mundo de plenitud vivido y 
experimentado eciclicamente en la vida rural (86-120). Compfrense también 
los segmentos ciclicos de vida rural en que Casilda hace el elogio de la vida 
hogarefia (703-760), o exalta amorosamente las faenas de los labradores en el 
tiempo de la reeoleccién (1554-1569). La nocién de siega y fruto encierra un 
sentido de perfectibilidad en relacién con la vida campesina y metaféricamente 
aleanza su mfs densa significacién en el amor de la labradora. 
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de paz idilica, protegido y sancionado por las leyes humanas y 
divinas : 
Vive en él [pecho]; que si un villano 
por la paz del alma es rey, 
que ta eres reina est& liano, 
ya porque es divina ley, 
y ya por derecho humano. (76-80) 


En la nueva escala de valores Peribafiez y Casilda son respectiva- 
mente rey y rewma con una categoria simbdélica superior a la del 
mismo Comendador en la escala de la honra distintiva. 

Dentro de esta reversién de planos los humildes simbolos ex- 
ternos, carentes en si de honra distintiva, cobran una dimensién 
valorativa superior a los del mundo caballeresco, en correspondencia 
con la perfectibilidad del mundo rural. Dice Peribafiez: ‘‘no 
trocara a este sayal grosero / la encomienda mayor que el pecho 
eruza / de vuestra sefioria .. .’’ (876-878). El Comendador por 
su parte, cambiaria su riqueza y signos distintivos por los simbolos 
rurales, cuyo sentido de plenitud él mismo exalta: 


Por su azadén trocara 

mi dorada cuchilla, 

a Ocafia tu casilla, 

casa en que el sol repara. 

j Dichoso ta, que tienes 

en la troj de tu lecho tantos bienes! 


Casilda, asimismo, revela el sentido pleno de la copla popular 
sobre la cual esté basada la comedia al declarar su amor por 
Peribaéfiez, con sus toscos simbolos rurales, en preferencia al Comen- 
dador con sus deslumbrantes simbolos externos: 


Mas quiero yo a Peribdiiez 
con su capa la pardilla 
que al Comendador de Ocaiia 
con la suya guarnecida. 
Mas precio verle venir 

en su yegua la tordilla, 
la barba llena de esearcha 
y de nieve la camisa, 

la ballesta atravesada, 

y del arzén de la silla 

dos perdices 0 conejos, 
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y el podenco de trailla 

que ver al Comendador 

con gorra de seda rica, 

y cubiertos de diamantes 

los brahones y capilla; 

que m&s devocién me causa 

la cruz de piedra en la ermita 

que la roja de Santiago 

con su bordada ropilla. (1594-1613) 


Esta escena que se halla exactamente en la mitad de la comedia 
marca la culminacién valorativa del mundo rural y sefiala el punto 
en que la accién se precipita hacia su final desenlace. 

Los otros plenos linguisticos que advertimos en la comedia 
cumplen una funcién de caracterizacién distintiva (honra vertical) 
y se hallan vinculados a la esencia de los personajes y al movimiento 
de la accién dramatica. Un estrato de lenguaje conceptista marca 
la transicién de un plano social a otro en Peribaéfiez. El plano del 
lenguaje realista identifica a los servidores del Comendador. El 
del mundo caballeresco expresa la pasién amorosa de este iiltimo. 

El plano del lenguaje conceptista se anuncia en algunas escenas 
del acto II y brota claro en el acto III cuando Peribafiez se despide 
de su mujer en tono de gravedad caballeresca. El mismo es con- 
sciente de su nueva condicién linguistica: ‘‘; No parece que ya os 
hablo / a lo grave y caballero?’’ (2394-2395). Las alusiones oscu- 
ras dejan perpleja a Casilda que no acierta a comprender el intrin- 
cado razonamiento de su esposo: ‘‘Muchas cosas me decis / en 
lengua que yo no entiendo’”’ (2416-2417). A su regreso de Toledo 
la meditacién acerca del honor es un juego conceptuoso a base de las 
palabras ‘‘Ocafia’’ y ‘‘cafia del honor.’’ La metafora de origen 
rural (cafia) es de caracter circular (nacimiento, crecimiento y 
muerte), y simboliza la trayectoria de la propia vida de Peribéfiez 
a punto de ser tragicamente interrumpida (cortada) (2622-2641). 
En el segundo soliloquio de este acto, Peribéfiez contempla a los 
animales de su corral convertidos en este momento en simbolos con- 
ceptuosos de su cercana destruccién (2756-2803). El lenguaje con- 
ceptista corresponde, por consiguiente, a momentos de intenso 


desasosiego interior por la inminente pérdida de la honra (honra 
horizontal) .?° 


10 En Lope es frecuente el empleo del lenguaje conceptuoso para traducir 
momentos de intensa turbacién del 4nimo. Comp. El castigo sin venganza, 
tragedia casi en su totalidad de caracteristico estilo conceptista. 
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Los lacayos se expresan en un plano de lenguaje realista dentro 
de la tradicién ovidiana del amor y mantienen operante la escala de 
la honra distintiva en términos de rigurosa estratificacién social. 
La imagineria refinada del mundo caballeresco y los simbolos de 
plenitud e idealidad del mundo rural reciben una valoracién cinica 
de sentido aniquilador. Para Lujan el dinero y el interés deben dar 
sus frutos, dentro de la metéfora rural de la siembra y la cosecha, 
con un significado anverso a la idealizacién del mundo villanesco: 


Ponles ese yugo al cuello; 
que antes de un hora vera 
arar en su pecho fiero 
surcos de aficién, tributo 
que de tu cosecha espero; 
que en trigo de amor no hay fruto, 
si no se siembra dinero. (655-661) 


El plano linguistico caballeresco revela la actitud ambivalente 
del Comendador hacia Casilda. Su pasién se expresa en metaforas 
e imagenes de la tradicién petrarquesca y cortesana. la belleza 
prodigiosa de la labradora le permite la superacién del plano vi- 
llanesco. Su hermosura le da valor, es decir, calidad de honra en el 
sentido vertical. Por eso le dice el Comendador: ‘‘Aun para ser 
mujer mia / tenéis, Casilda, valor’’ (354-355). Sin embargo, por 


su traje se halla desmerecida y por consiguiente situada en el mundo 
villanesco. Tal condicién se halla exactamente expresada en la 
metéfora de la piedra preciosa burdamente engastada: ‘‘ Diamante 
en plomo engastado’’ (348). Por su hermosura penetra Casilda en 
el mundo refinado de la imagineria cortesana. Al despertar el 
Comendador cree estar frente a figuras celestiales: 


Desengafiadme, por Dios; 
que es justo pensar que sea 
cielo donde un hombre vea 
que hay angeles como vos. (320-323) 1” 


También su hermosura primaveral revive los milagros de la figura 
mitolégica de Flora: 


11 Ovidio destaca el poder omnimodo del dinero dentro de su concepcidén 
materialista del amor. Véase R. Schevill, Ovid and the Renascence in Spain 
(Berkeley, Cal., 1913), p. 46. 

12 Esta comparacién frecuentisima en la poesia culta y popular, se remonta 
a la coneepcién de la donna angelicata en los poetas del Dolce Stil Nuovo. 
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Yo vi los verdes prados 
llamar tus plantas bellas 
por florecer con ellas, 
de su nieve pisados, 
y vi de tu labranza 
nacer al corazén verde esperanza. (534-539) 1% 


Sus ojos lwminosos se destacan en un cielo césmico de estrellas y 


luceros, a la vez que su cuerpo queda identificado a la tradicional 
metafora del prado cubierto de flores: 


Retrata, pintor, al cielo, 

todo bordado de nubes, 

y retrata un prado ameno, 

todo cubierto de flores. (1037-1040) 34 


Dentro de este esquema de metaforizacién el tosco simbolo rural del 
carro cobra un acento refinado: 


Para tu gran tesoro 
de fruto sazonado 
el mismo sol dorado 
te preste el carro de oro, 
o el que forman estrellas, 
pues las del norte no serfn tan bellas. (546-551) 


13 Esta visién mitolégiea de Casilda se remonta a un pasaje de los Fastos 
de Ovidio (V, 181 y sigs.), y se halla en estrecha relacién con la tradicién 
pictérica de la primavera en el Renacimiento. Flora hace renacer las flores a 
su paso y figurativamente ‘‘reflorece el alma del amante como la primavera hace 
florecer a la tierra’’ (véase Pierre Francastel, ‘‘Un mito poético y social del 
quatrocento: la primavera,’’ La Torre, V [1957], 23-41). Tal imagen se 
halla asimismo en boca de Peribffiez: ‘‘E] olivar mAs ecargado / de aceitunas 
me parece / menos hermoso, y el prado / que por el mayo florece, / solo del 
alba pisado’’ (46-50). La visién de la amada como diosa de la primavera 
perteneee también a la tradicién petrarquista. Comp. el soneto CXCII de 
Petrarea (ed. Chiorboli [Bari, 1930], p&g. 150). 

14 Esta imagen funde la tradicién pictérica y petrarquesca. La tierra 
florece al paso de la amada, ‘‘por el poder de sus dones y especialmente por la 
accién de su mirada, comparable a los rayos del sol’’ (Francastel, op. cit., p. 
30). El Comendador reafirma el poder luminoso de los ojos de Casilda: 
‘*PINTOR. La luz faltaré muy presto.- COM. No lo temas, que otro sol / tiene 
en sus Ojos serenos, / siendo estrellas para ti, para mi rayos de fuego’’ (1045- 
1049). La extaordinaria belleza de la Virgen de Toledo, identificada pictéri- 
camente por Peribéfiez (1089-1094) a un cielo en el suelo, queda situada asi 
en un plano similar al de la rara belleza de Casilda. 
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La actitud del Comendador es la del enamorado cortesano que idea- 
liza su amor en imagenes de refinada tradicién literaria. Su pasién 
es la de la belleza que lo atrae con la fuerza ascencional de un amor 
altamente espiritual : 


Como va el fuego a su esfera, 
el alma a tanta hermosura 
sube cobarde y ligera. (565-567) 1° 


Ante las difieultades y rechazos de la mujer amada este amor 
adquiere la caracteristica esencia] del amor cortesano: la imposi- 
bilidad.** En el siguiente soneto la lamentacién del Comendador 
da expresién a toda una doctrina de amor desesperanzado : 


Cuentan de un rey que a un drbol adoraba, 
y que un mancebo a un marmol asistia, 
a quien, sin dividirse noche y dia, 
sus amores y quejas le contaba, 
pero el que un troneo y una piedra amaba 
mas esperanza de su bien tenia, 
pues en fin acereérsele podria, 
y a hurto de la gente le abrazaba. 
Misero yo, que adoro en otro muro 
colgada, aquella ingrata y verde hiedra, 
cuya dureza enternecer procuro! 
Tal es el fin que mi esperanza medra: 
mas, pues que de morir estoy seguro, 
jplega al amor que te convierta en piedra! (1843-1856) 1” 


15 En esta imagen de cardcter ascensional el Comendador expresa toda el 
ansia de elevacién de su amor espiritualizado dentro de la tradicién de los 
poetas Guinizelli y Cavalcanti. 

16 La imposibilidad o voluntad de no posesién constituye la esencia del 
amor cortesano segin Leo Spitzer en L’ Amour lointain de Jaufré Rudel et le 
sens de la poésie des troubadours (Chapel Hill, 1944), p. 31. En el amor del 
Comendador se hallan también las ecaracteristicas enumeradas por C. 8. Lewis 
en The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 2: ‘‘ Humility, Courtesy, Adultery, 
and the Religion of Love.’’ 

17 El soneto expresa el ‘‘culto al sufrimiento’’ como uno de los efectos 
inherentes al amor cortesano (Véase Otis H. Green, Courtly Love in Quevedo 
[ Boulder, Colorado, 1952], p. 9). Literariamente es una derivacién del mito de 
Orfeo (Ovidio, Metamorfoses, libros X y XI), incorporado aqui a la tradicién 
del amor cortesano. Su fuente inmediata ha podido ser, sin embargo, el relato 
que trae Pedro Mexia en Silva de varia leccién acerca del mancebo ateniense 
que se enamoré de una estatua y el rey Jerjes que se prendé amorosamente 
de una mata de platano (Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles [Madrid, 1934}, II, 
77-78). 
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La maldicién mitolégica del Comendador confirma la naturaleza de 
su sentimiento amoroso. 

La situacién social de Casilda en la vida real como vasalla del 
Comendador, su sefior, queda invertida en este esquema de amor 
cortesano. El] amante asume su tradicional condicién de esclavo 
frente a la amada, su sefior, siendo asi el Comendador un esclavo de 
su esclava. Este ultimo marcha en pos de Casilda con la imperiosa 
fuerza de los fenémenos naturales (el fuego que va a su esfera, y 
la sombra que sigue a la luz). Su paraddéjica condicién queda 
expresada aun en el momento final de la comedia: ‘‘ Vengo / esclavo, 
aunque soy sefior’’ (2818-2819). Como militante del amor corte- 
sano debe sufrir los desdenes rigurosos de la amada. En su viaje 
a Toledo el dia de la Asuncién relata la furia desdefiosa de Casilda 
(1248-1255). Sus reiterados rechazos provocan exclamaciones de 
ira cortesana: ‘‘; Ah cruel sierpe de Libia!’’ (1637). 

Con su actitud desdefiosa Casilda descubre, sin embargo, la 
indole de su conformacién espiritual. Como mujer fuerte se iden- 
tifica con los cimientos mismos de la honra, la cual es metaférica- 


mente una roca inexpugnable : 


j Ay, Leonardo! Si mi suerte 

al imposible inhumano 

de aqueste desdén villano, 

roca del mar siempre fuerte, 
hallase facil camino! (1236-1240) 


La imposibilidad es asi de doble signo: la que deriva del plano del 
amor cortesano (honra vertical), y la que reside en la virtud de la 
labradora (honra horizontal). A través de ella Casilda revela la 
superioridad valorativa del mundo rural y queda situada en un 
plano de mayor altura al Comendador. La roca fuerte sera forta- 
leza que debera ser conquistada por medios estratégicos. La guerra 
viene asi a perturbar la paz idilica consustancial al mundo rural y 
villaneseo. El concepto de amor guerrero suplanta al de un amor 
humilde, obediente e imposible, sujeto a los desdenes y rigores de 
la amada, y el amante convertido en soldado habra de dirigir sus 
ataques frente a frente, por asalto o a traicién.’* Con su actitud 


18 La concepcién del amante como guerrero y el amor como guerra pertenece 
a la tradicién ovidiana (Schevill, op. cit., 40), aunque es también frecuente en 
la tradicién cortesana del amor. En el plano alegérico se revela en poemas 
como Le roman de la rose de Guillermo de Lorris. En Peribdiiez la pasién 
desdoblada del Comendador expresa en simbolos guerreros el deseo loco que lo 
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de amante cortesano el Comendador confiere honra a la hermosa 
labradora (honra vertical). En calidad de amante guerrero la 
degrada al buscar su deshonra y destruccién de su ser individual y 
de su ser social (honra horizontal). 

El tema de la guerra se anuncia a través de los lacayos en el acto 
II, cuando Lujan y Leonardo traman un plan de accién estratégica 
para ayudar a su sefior. Leonardo finge amor a Inés, prima de 
Casilda, con el fin de que ella abra la puerta del aposento (fortaleza), 
prometiéndole matrimonio a cambio de su accién. Por su parte, 
Lujan se disfraza de segador y penetra en el grupo de labradores 
con la misién de facilitar la entrada a la casa de Peribdiiez por la 
noche. El plan estratégico es llevado a cabo, pero el objetivo no 
es conquistado por la invencible firmeza de Casilda. La labradora 
se despide del Comendador en tono irénico. 

A final del acto II y a través del acto III el Comendador mismo 
traza y realiza el plan estratégico de combate. La traicién debe 
vencer la roca inexpugnable y el engaiio es arma licita de combate 
(2568-2571). La empresa no esta exenta de peligro y llena al 
guerrero antes animoso y valiente de un gran temor: ‘‘habiendo sido 
en tantas ocasiones / tan animoso como sabe el mundv, / en ésta 
voy con un temor notable’’ (1834-1836). También Lujan cree 
ahora que marchan ciegos a una ‘‘empresa muy alta’’ (2565). 

Peribafiez, quien ha conocido el plan militante de su sefior, se 
prepara con una estrategia de contra-ataque. Su condicién de vi- 
llano no le permite asumir una actitud de frente, pero su ingenio lo 
conduce a situarse en una posicién conveniente de defensa. Después 
de insinuar la ceremonia de ser armado caballero marcha hacia 
Toledo, pero retorna esa misma noche para sorprender al agresor. 
El tiempo como elemento importante de toda accién militar inter- 
viene en este momento en forma decisiva. El Comendador desespera 
por la hora ansiada: ‘‘; Cémo pasaré por mi / el tiempo que ha de 
tardar / desde aqui a las diez!’’ (2524-2526). Por su parte Peri- 
bdfiez retorna en su yegua convertida, gracias a su ligereza, en 
mitolégica figura: 


condujo a atacar una fortaleza inexpugnable con pérdida de su propia vida. 
La relacién histérica entre amor y guerra puede ser examinada en Denis de 
Rougemont, Love in the Western World (New York, 1940), 223-250. Para 
la literatura medieval inglesa puede consultarse Margaret A. Gist, Love and 
War in the Middle English Romances (Philadelphia, 1947). 
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j; Oh yegua! en menos de un hora 
tres leguas! Al viento igualas, 
que si le pintan con alas, 
ta las tendrfés desde ahora. (2666-2669) 


La llegada de Peribéiiez a través de la casa de Antén es parte de su 
estrategia de sorpresa. la hora es inminente y la traicién esta a 
punto de consumarse. Casilda inicia su defensa al conocer que ha 
sido vendida por su prima y Peribafiez interviene dando muerte 
al agresor y a los traidores. 

La aparente sencillez de la fabula dramatica se desenvuelve, pues, 
en una complejidad estructural condicionada por los aspectos de la 
honra. La interaceién de estos varios planos dentro de la esfera 
de los simbolos culturales revela el significado esencial de la comedia. 
Al matar al Comendador Peribéfiez defendia en forma singular el 
patrimonio de su honra (honra horizontal) y restauraba los valores 
del mundo rural representados por él y su mujer Casilda. Al ser 
nombrado por el Rey capitan de la jornada hacia Granada, le era 
eonferida, en su calidad de villano, honra memorable (honra verti- 
eal) dentro del 4mbito de la nacién espafiola. 


Gustavo CoRREA 
Unwwersity of Pennsylvania 











CAPRICHOS AND MONSTRUOS 
OF CADALSO AND GOYA 


E term ‘‘neo-classical,’’ often used derisively and without 
discrimination to refer to the most varied and complex phe- 
nomena, sheds little light on the real process of thought and feeling 
that shaped the literary works of the second half of the Spanish 
eighteenth century. Nor is it much more helpful to designate those 
that do not fit into the neo-classical mold as ‘‘ pre-romantic,’’ just as 
if Cadalso, Meléndez and others, had set themselves the task of 
preparing the way for the Romantic movement. When Cadalso 
wrote his Cartas marruecas, from 1768 to about 1774, he was con- 
cerned to communicate his reflections on Spain and the Spaniards 
to the widest possible public, which he had to create. He chose the 
epistolary form because it was popular at the time and also because 
it facilitated the expression of his own views and feelings. Since 
he aimed to reach the widening public of the new periodicals, he 
wrote in a style that was simple and direct, suited to reasonable 
discourse, and at the same time, pleasant and vivid enough to engage 
the reader’s attention. Cadalso foreshadows the new reader in his 
amusing dedication of Nufio’s work to his water-carrier, Domingo, 
made necessary by the fact that the former patrons of literature— 
the noble and the rich—no longer had the intelligence, taste, or 
interest to protect works or their authors. Cadalso’s clear purpose 
in criticising contemporary society was to enlighten his readers, to 
make them aware of the social and moral problems confronting them. 
This or a similar didactic purpose was commonly in the mind of the 
authors of satirical sketches and verse and of the print makers who 
followed the literary point of view in art. Hogarth, for example, 
explained that he handled his subject as a dramatic writer would, 
with the picture his stage, and the men and women, the players, 
who by means of certain actions and gestures exhibit a ‘‘dumb 
show.’’ Moratin, following Hogarth, no doubt, compared the satiri- 
eal prints he saw in London with popular farces.. The announce- 
ment of Goya’s Caprichos in the Diario de Madrid, 6 de febrero de 


1 Obras péstwmas (Madrid, 1867), I, 184. 
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1799, begins: ‘‘ Persuadido el autor de que la censura de los errores 


y vicios humanos (aunque parece peculiar de la eloqiiencia y la 


poesia) puede tambien ser objeto de la pintura....’’ This state- 
ment, which was ultimately derived from the Horatian tag ‘‘ut 
pictura poesis,’’ was probably taken from one of the many dis- 
cussions of art theory found in periodicals, as for example, in the 
long review of a didactic poem, entitled La pintura, by D. Diego 
Rején de Silva, where the treatises of Du Fresnoy and Batteux are 
given credit for the principle: ‘‘ La poesia y pintura . . . tienen entre 
si tanta conformidad, que no es menester mas para tratar de las 
dos juntas, que mudar los nombres, y poner las palabras pintura, 
diseho, colorido, en lugar de poesia, fabula, versificacion.’’ * 
Whether or not Goya himself wrote the theoretical announcement 
for the Diario de Madrid, he did in practice draw on the most 
celebrated satirical works of the day for some of the Caprichos, 
on Padre Isla’s Fray Gerundio . . . for Capricho no. 53, entitled 
‘Que pico de oro!,’’* or on Jovellanos’ first Satire ‘‘A Arnesto’’ 
for Capricho no. 2, the title of which is two lines of the poem, ‘‘ El 
si pronuncian y la mano alargan / Al primero que llega.’’ That 
Goya was concerned with conveying the meaning of his prints in 
words, as well as in line or light and shade, we see in the titles he 
gave to the prints, in the carefully worded inscriptions on the 
preparatory drawings, often quite different from the final version on 
the print, and in the explanations written in his hand in the famous 
manuscript of the Prado. In this study we propose to examine some 
of the key words used by both Goya and Cadalso, particularly the 
words caprichos and monstruos in the context of their literary use 
in the last three decades of the eighteenth century, and incidentally 
to explore some of the similarities and analogies between the 
Caprichos and the several works of Cadalso. 

The word capricho, which does not appear in Covarrubias, Tesoro 
de la lengua castellana (1611), is given two possible derivations by 
the Diccionario de Autoridades (1726-39), one which it holds the 
more probable, from the Italian capriccio, and the other a fanciful 
etymological explanation, significant because it clearly reveals the 
meaning of the word at the time that interests us: ‘*‘ Parece com- 
puesta de caput y hecho, como si dixera Hecho de propia cabeza.’’ 

2 Memorial literario, agosto de 1786. 


3 See E. F. Helman, ‘‘ Padre Isla and Goya,’’ Hispania, XX XVIII (1955), 
150-158. 
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And this definition follows: ‘‘Dictamen formado de idéa, y por lo 
general fuera de las reglas ordinarias y comines.’’ More pertinent 
is the definition given by the one volume Academy Dictionary 
(1780) : ‘* El concepto, 6 idea que alguno forma fuera de las reglas 
ordinarias y comunes, y las mas veces sin fundamento, ni razon. En 
las obras de mtsica y pintura es lo que se executa por la fuerza del 
ingenio mas que por la observancia de las reglas del arte. Llamase 
tambien fantasia.’’ We have then words analogous in meaning, 
fantasia, fuerza del ingenio. The most suggestive explanation of 
the word and one which takes into account its derivation from L. 
caper, meaning probably a goat’s leap, was provided by Vicente 
Carducho in his Didlogos de la Pintura (1633), when he commended 
original painters and compared them with goats ‘‘ porque van por los 
caminos de las dificultades inventando nuevos conceptos y pensando 
altamente, fuera de los usados y comunes ; por sendas nuevas busean 
por montes y valles, a costa de mucho trabajo, nuevo pasto para 
alimentarse, lo que no hacen las ovejas, que siempre siguen al manso, 
a quien son comparados los copiadores. De ahi se tomé el frasis 
de llamar, al pensamiento nuevo del pintor, capricho.’’* If 
capricho is a praiseworthy quality in the Baroque period, when used 
in 1793 by Moratin, it is a derogatory term with which to condemn 
the Roman monuments like Santa Maria Mayor where he found that 
‘‘todo es capricho, todo superfluidad, inconexion, ingenio mal em- 
pleado, sin razon ni gusto... 

Cadalso used ‘‘capricho’’ in a number of ways, in the plural, 
in its simplest and current meaning of whims, as in caprichos de la 
moda or caprichos de la suerte, but also, in the singular, in the 
sense of the free imagination of the artist, or an extravagant notion 
conceived by the free imagination. It has been suggested that his 
use of the word in this double sense in Carta XIII may have given 
Goya the title of his collection of prints, for author and artist use 
capricho with the same double meaning and in reference to an 
identical type of content. In Carta XIII, the Spanish protagonist, 

***Diflogo tercero,’’ f. 40. Quoted by F. J. Sanchez Cantén, Los 
Caprichos de Goya ... (Barcelona, 1949), p. 8. 

5 Op. ecit., I, 566. 

6 Sanchez Cantén, op. cit., p. 9. Cantén indicates as possible models for 
Goya’s collection, Callot’s Capricci di varie figure, and G. B. Tiepolo’s Capricci, 
but finds the coincidence in titles significant only in the latter case. The term 
was used in Spanish before Goya to designate costumbrista prints, as we see 
in this announcement in the Diario de Madrid, 17 de abril de 1795; ‘‘Una 
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Nuno, has tried to explain to the young Moorish visitor the strange 
concept of hereditary nobility ; the Moor expresses his astonishment 
in a letter home, in which he says: ‘‘. . . despues de decirme mil 
cosas que yo no entendi, mostrarme estampas, que me parecieron de 
magica, y figuras que tuve por capricho de algun pintor de- 
mente....'’* The fantastic notion is that a man feels proud be- 
cause his illustrious ancestors centuries ago were excellent people, 
although he himself is good for nothing, a theme that was common- 
place in the satirical literature of Europe in the eighteenth century 
and was one that Goya treated in several of his Caprichos.* The 
phrase, ‘‘capricho de algun pintor demente,’’ was a ready-made con- 
cept, invariably used by erities of Baroque architecture or drama to 
disparage works presumably produced by the imagination unre- 
strained by reason. Similar in meaning and connotation is ‘‘ El 
sueno de la raz6n produce monstruos,’’ the caption of Capricho no. 
43, the print that was originally to have served as frontispiece of 
the collection and is, in many ways, its epitome (Plate 1). Most 
of the prints, in fact, illustrate the proposition that in the absence 
of reason—in dreams, fever, or madness—the imagination conceives 
and produces only ‘‘monstruous,’’ ‘‘ 


9? ? 


caprichos,’’ or ‘‘disparates,’ 
words which alike designate the absurd works artists conceive or the 
absurd things people believe or do, and which vary only in degree of 
absurdity. 

The word monstro is given only its literal meaning by Covar- 
rubias: ‘‘ Es qualquier parto contra la regla y orden natural, como 
nacer el hombre con dos cabecas, quatro bra¢gos y quatro piernas, 
como acontecié en el condado de Urgel .. . el ao 1343....’’ It 
was used frequently in allegorical and moral literature with abstract 
words, and Cadalso still speaks of ‘‘el monstruo horrendo de la 
envidia’’ and even of ‘‘el monstruo de la esperanza.’’ Monstruo, 
like capricho, is used as a term of praise in the baroque seventeenth 
century, when it denotes maximum creative capacity in certain fixed 
phrases, as when Lope is called a ‘‘monstruo de la naturaleza,’’ or 


coleccion de quatro estampas de caprichos, en medio pliego, papel de Olanda, 
bien iluminadas y grabadas al aguafuerte, que contienen los asuntos siguientes: 
1. el buen humor andaluz; 2. la petimetra en el prado; 3. la castafiera 
Madrilefia; y 4. la naranjera Mureiana.’’ 

7 Cartas marruecas (Madrid, 1793), p. 51. 

8 See ‘‘Los Chinchillas de Goya,’’ Goya, nov.-dic., 1955, nim. 9, pp. 162- 
167. 
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Calder6én, ‘‘monstruo del ingenio.’’ The Diccionario de Auto- 
ridades gives, in addition to its literal meaning, a figurative sense: 
‘‘se toma por qualquier cosa excesivamente grande, 6 extraordinaria 
en cualquier linea . . . lo que es sumamente feo.’’ In eighteenth- 
century dramatic criticism, the term monstruos was applied to the 
popular plays in which the most improbable events took place; in 
rejoinder, a tonadilla, entitled El monstruo del gusto piblico 
(1785), pokes fun at the censorious critics who despise the public 
taste. In colloquial language, the word was often used humorously, 
as in the Epistle Iriarte wrote to Cadalso in 1774 on the death of 
two celebrated ‘‘monstruos,’’ one, a Carmelite lay friar, and the 
other, an elephant. The public, as a matter of fact, was just as 
fond of real monsters as of the fantastic creatures that appeared 
in plays or in popular entertainments at Carnival time, and ap- 
parently read with delectation very full newspaper accounts of 
abnormal! children born anywhere in the world; print-makers re- 
sponded to this weird taste and we read, for instance, in the Diario 
de Madrid, 4 de julio de 1791, this description of one advertised 
for sale : ‘‘ Retrato de un Monstruo de naturaleza, sin manos ni pies, 
y del principio del muslo le sale un dedo con el que toca un tambor, 
y escrive, y con la boca enebra una aguja, y hace otras varias habili- 
dades.’’ The age that exalted Nature seemed particularly to enjoy 
its freaks, just as it delighted in the caprices and monsters of un- 
reason, while loudly extolling the newly discovered powers of 
Reason. 

We do not know whether Goya took the title, or possibly even 
the idea, of his collection of prints from Cadalso’s ‘‘capricho de 
algun demente’’ or that he was aware of the analogy of that phrase 
to his own ‘‘ El sueno de la razon produce monstruos,’’ nor can we 
tell whether either Cadalso or Goya consciously borrowed the con- 
cept from the famous passage of Horace’s Ars poetica which we 
shall presently discuss. That Goya knew Cadalso’s works, however, 
there can be no question, since they were widely read even before 
they were published and were frequently discussed by all his en- 
lightened friends. He may first have read his daring Kalendario 
Manual that circulated in 1768 and in which Cadalso ridiculed a 
military order like that of Santiago, with such clear references to 
its practices and its aristocratic members that he was held for libel 
and exiled from Madrid on account of it. Goya could not have 
missed the Eruditos a la violeta, published in 1772 and so successful 
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that the first edition was exhausted by the time the notice of it ap- 
peared in the press, and its title entered the colloquial language at 
once. He would have enjoyed the humorous compendium of the 
clichés that were the stock-in-trade of the pseudo-learned, who pre- 
tended to know about everything without having studied anything. 
The book resembles Fliaubert’s Dictionnaire des idées recues, except 
that instead of being aimed at the nineteenth-century bourgeois like 
Homais, Bouvard or Pécuchet, it was directed against the frivolous 
petit-maitre so common in European society and literature of the 
eighteenth century. Its sub-title, ‘‘Curso completo de todas las 
ciencias, dividido en siete lecciones para los siete dias de la semana,”’ 
indicates the method followed. In the second lesson, devoted to 
poetry and rhetoric, the pupil or reader is advised to commit to 
memory the opening lines of Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos, par- 
ticularly the seventh line and following. Cadalso does not bother 
to quote the lines in Latin, as he does when he recommends other 
passages from Horace and from Vergil or Ovid, for he could prob- 
ably assume that everyone knew them already; the lines indicated 
were in fact quoted, cited, and paraphrased by all the crities of the 
time ad nauseam.® In the passage in question, Horace uses a 
grotesque, imaginary painted figure, made up of a lovely woman’s 
head on a horse’s neck, ending up in an ugly fish-tail, and then 
declares that just as ridiculous as this painting is a book whose idle 
fancies are shaped like a sick man’s dreams. The lines Cadalso 
especially recommended are rendered quite differently in the trans- 


‘“Humano eapiti cervicem pictor equinam 
jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
desinat in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici? 
Credite, Pisones, isti tabulae fore librum 
persimilem, cuius, velut aegri somnia, vanae 
fingentur species, ut nee pes nee caput uni 
reddatur formae. ... 


De arte poetica, 1-9 


These lines have traditionally been committed to memory by students of 
Spanish secondary schools until recently, if not to the present time. In the 
‘*Reglamento para el Colegio de Calatrava,’’ which Jovellanos drew up in 
1787, he recommended that the whole Epistle be memorized by the students 
(Obras, I, 195). 
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lations into Spanish most read at the time: 


Esninel’s version Yriarte’s translation 
Pensad, Pisones, que 4 esta dicha Pues, amigos, creed que 4 
tabla semejante serd qualquiera pintura 
libro, del qual se fingirén especies En todo semejantes, 
yanas, como suefos de enfermos, de Son las composiciones 
manera que ni pies ni cabeza, ni Cuyas vanas ideas se parecen 
otro miembro en una propia forma A los suefos de enfermos delirantes, 
se reduzean. Sin que sean los pies ni la cabeza 
Partes que 4 un mismo cuerpo 
pertenecen.'° 


Closer in wording than either of these two renderings to the caption 
of Capricho no. 45 is an anonymous Madrigal, reprinted by Lépez 
de Sedano in his Parnaso . . ., T. LX, which reads: ‘‘creed que esta 
pintura es todo Escrito / que como en sueio de hombre delirante , 
se fingen monstruos de conceptos vanos....’’ Here we have all the 
elements of ‘‘ El] suefio de la razon produce monstruos.’’ 

But Goya did not need to know the original Latin text or any 


of the translations because Horace’s monster turned up every time 


a critic declaimed against the mixture of genres or styles, extrava- 
gant metaphors, or the lack of unity and coherence in a work. 
Luzan, much more dogmatic and impassioned than Horace, censures 
complicated or obscure metaphors like Géngora’s and calls them 
‘‘vanas fantasmas’’ or ‘‘monstruos disformes,’’ or ‘‘imagenes des- 
concertadas, hijas de una loca y desenfrenada fantasia,’’ that could 


10 These two translations were the subject of a violent controversy fully 
diseussed by E. Cotarelo, Iriarte y su época (Madrid, 1897), pp. 163-180; the 
salient points of interest to us here are: Lépez de Sedano had begun Vol. I 
of his Parnaso espaiol (Madrid, 1768-78, 9 vols.) with Espinel’s version of 
Horace’s Epistle to the Pisos, which he commended in his notes. Iriarte pub- 
lished his translation, dedicated to Cadalso, in 1777, and in his notes, attacked 
both the Espinel translation and editor, Sedano, who replied in Vol. LX, in- 
cluding another translation of the opening lines, in an anonymous Madrigal, 
which we quote. Triarte’s final attack, in his pamphlet, Donde las dan las 
toman . . . (Madrid, 1778), put an end to the controversy and to the Parnaso 

. as well. Friends and enemies of Iriarte took sides in print and in private 
letters; others undertook their own translation of the Epistle, e.g., Forner, 
Tineo, ete. It is to the Iriarte translation that George Levitine attributes 
both Goya’s use of capricho and his title of Capricho no. 43, in his article 
‘Literary Sources of Goya’s Capricho 43,’’ The Art Bulletin, March, 1955, 
Pp. « 
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only be conceived by poets who ‘‘dormidos suenan, 6 calenturientos 


desvarian, 6 enloquecidos desatinan.’’'t Ponz condemns every 


facade in the manner of Churriguera and, outraged by the Palacio 
de Santa Cruz in El Viso because in its ornamentation human figures 
are combined with fruits, cabbages, thistles, birds, and insects, he 
furiously dispatches it with the epithet ‘‘delirios al modo del 
humano capiti.’’ <As earlier indicated, it is especially in the re- 
views of the current plays in enlightened periodicals like Memorial 
Literario and the Correo de Madrid that the monsters engendered 
in the absence or sickness of Reason appear, with or without ref- 
erence to their source. The ‘‘comedias de magia’’ were invariably 
referred to as ‘‘monstruosas comediones disformes’’ because their 
absurd plots, fantastic characters—witches, sorcerers, and devils—, 
their fabulous stage contraptions which made animals as well as 
humans fly or disappear into trap-doors or arise out of fountains 
or bushes, not to mention their preposterously extravagant language, 
were enough to tax the credulity of the most inept audience. De- 
spite the persistent and virulent attacks of the critics, however, and 
even the official prohibition of the ‘‘comedias de magia y de santos’’ 
in 1788, their popularity continued undiminished, with the result 
that actors performed them in preference to the more regulated and 
sensible plays, and the five parts of Marta la Romarantina, the 
several of El magico de Salerno, of La peregrina doctora, and others 
like them, continued to hold the boards well into the nineteenth 
century '*; and the critics continued to lash them for the sake of 


11 La poética (Madrid, 1789), T. IT, 220 ff. 

In the same year as this second edition of Luzén, the important treatise 
of Arteaga, La belleza ideal, p. 152, supports the censure of the incongruous 
combination of genres or of figures with lines 7 and 8 of Horace’s Epistl« 

which he quotes and paraphrases: ‘‘no serin més que un agregado de 
especies fantAsticas, semejantes, como dice Horacio, a los suefos de un en 
fermo.’’ 

12 Blanco White describes a performance he saw at Osuna, by a company 
of strolling-players, of one of the most popular and discussed of these plays, 
El diablo predicador (in the fifth Letter, dated 1801, of his Letters from 
Spain, London, 1822, pp. 164-169). The protagonist, Lucifer, appeared on the 
stage mounted on a griffin. This play always brought out so many people, that 
Gregorio de Salas comments: ‘‘Si se debe graduar / Por la gente que aqui 
viene, Es preciso confesar / Que muchos amigos tiene / El diablo en este 
lugar.’’ (Poetas liricos del siglo XVIII, 111, 547.) The popularity of absurd 
plays and fantastic spectacles, which increases toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, despite the Enlightenment, with the growth in size of the public, 
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national honor and public morals, or in the name of good taste 
and dramatic propriety. Since Horace’s doctrine had become a 
fixed formula, and the words in which it was expressed a catch- 
phrase that served as an aesthetic sine qua non, it is neither possible 
nor important to find the particular or immediate source of Goya’s 
caption for Capricho no. 43, ‘‘ El sueno de la razon produce mon- 
struos.’’ What is important is to see the concept in the context of 
its use and meaning at the time and to recognize it for the truism 
it was. It was this same concept that caused Cadalso to assign to his 
‘“‘eruditos a la violeta’’ the opening passage of the Ars poetica 
which they could put to use every time they were called upon to 
express a literary opinion. 

We should expect to find in Goya’s Caprichos reminiscences of 
the vignettes sketched by Cadalso, and often referred to as estampas 
or pinturas, in his Cartas marruecas, and we do. But more sig- 
nificant than the identity of theme or of the types and customs 
portrayed, is the coincidence of attitude toward the reality repre- 
sented, of the feeling that both author and artist project onto the 
world around them. The impression that both works leave of the 
Spain of their day is of a topsy-turvy world, in which everything 
is confused, truth and falsehood, good and evil, the sacred and the 
profane, the necessary and the superfluous, a world in which people 
try to go forward and backward at the same time, change face 
more frequently than their clothes and bend their souls with greater 
agility than they do their bodies. It is a world of rapidly shifting 
values, or perhaps of no real values at all, so that an honest man, 
says Cadalso, does not know how to behave in it and often feels 
like fleeing to the wilds of Africa to live with animals and savages in 
preference to his fellow-men. This feeling of Cadalso about his 
time may seem strange in one who was a representative figure of 
the Spanish Enlightenment and frequently a rationalist, as Goya 
draws adverse comments from critics all over Europe. Mercier suggests that 
the less people believe in supernatural phenomena, the more they enjoy seeing 
them represented. Cadalso and his contemporaries could have signed the 
letter Mozart’s father wrote from Vienna, February 3, 1768, complaining of 
the poor taste and lack of seriousness of the public, if they just substituted 
‘‘madrilefios’’ for Viennese: ‘‘The Viennese—to speak generally—are not 
eager for anything serious and sensible and have little or no understanding of 
it; that they care for nothing but utter trash, burlesques, harlequinades, ghost 
tricks, farees, and devil’s antics, is well known and their theatres furnish proof 
of it daily ...’’ (quoted by W. J. Turner’s Mozart, New York, 1954, p. 69). 
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at times was too. But Cadalso was critical and skeptical even of 
rationalism. His belief in progress was always tempered by his 
vision of Spanish history and by ironic reflection, for he saw little 
evidence that people were becoming any saner or better than they 
had ever been; down deep, Cadalso and Goya believed that man 
had never really been sane and rarely human. The most significant 
point about Cadalso’s ‘‘capricho de algun pintor demente,’’ the 
one that affected Goya most, was that he made of a purely aesthetic 
precept a moral and social doctrine by which he could censure a 
preposterous notion like that of hereditary nobility. Other errors 
or evils—caprichos in this transferred sense—satirized in both the 
Cartas ... and the Caprichos, are forced and unequal marriages; 
unscrupulous ambition and corrupt power; the slavish pursuit of 
fashion or novelty, on the one hand, and on the other, the blind wor- 
ship of custom and tradition by those who think they see better with 
their eyes closed; the bad education and idleness of the upper 
classes, who acted as though they believed that to be a useful citizen, 
one had only to spend three hours eating and as many in the theatre, 
six in gambling, and the remaining twelve asleep; and _ finally, 
hypocrisy, the most monstrous of them all, which was rampant in 
all social groups. So completely do people dissemble what they 
are, think and say, that Cadalso’s Spanish protagonist, Nuno, finds 
it necessary to rewrite the dictionary in order to disabuse the in- 
nocent—who may think that the simplest words may still mean what 
they used to—by showing them their actual and current meanings. 
The satire in the Cartas ... arises at times out of the contrast 
between the character and behavior of the people Cadalso sees and 
those of earlier days—the frivolous and effeminate dandies, for ex- 
ample, with their grave and noble ancestors, or the excessively free 
young women of the day with the ‘‘mugeres guardadas baxo muchas 
llaves como en Marruecos,’’ of olden times. More frequently, he 
points up and ridicules, as Goya does later, all that is absurd in 
the manner and conduct of supposedly rational beings, and the great 
disparity there is nowadays between what people pretend to be, 
or represent, and what they truly are. It was the satirical portrayal 
of themselves that the readers of the Cartas ... would have enjoyed 
most, when they first came out, posthumously, in the Correo di 
Madrid, beginning with the issue of Feb. 14, 1789, just five months 


before the French Revolution. Cadalso had postponed their publi- 


cation, in part because a superior officer had advised him to, but 
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also beeause he probably sensed that his criticism would have seemed 
too daring and destructive in the 1770’s, when hope was still high 
for enlightenment and reform. In 1785, a young admirer of 
Cadalso’s sees the work—which, though unpublished as yet, was well 
known, and, in his opinion, superior to Montesquieu’s Lettres 
persanes—as a subtle and penetrating satire ‘‘de nuestros vicios, 
de nuestras ridiculeces, extravagancias, y preocupaciones, en el 
colorido facil y expresivo, presentando todo con cierto semblante 
original.’’?*= What was new and original for Vargas Ponce was 
Cadalso’s expression of his own personal feeling even when he 
portrayed contemporary reality from several different points of 
view. To be sure, Cadalso’s attitude oscillated between rationalistic 
optimism and disillusioned pessimism in the course of the Cartas 

and throughout his life, and it is possible to define his ideal 
as the mean between the two extremes, as Juan Marichal does in 
his admirable interpretation, ‘‘Cadalso: el estilo de un ‘hombre de 
bien,’ ’’ in the Papeles de Son Armadans (March, 1957). We are 
concerned here, however, in seeing the work through the eyes of a 
thoughtful Spaniard of the 1790’s, like Goya. By 1790, after the 
death of Charles II, after the French Revolution and its aftermath 
of reaction in Spain, even the most convinced rationalists and re- 
formers began to feel discouraged, and their discouragement became 
despair as the century drew to a close. The readers of the 
Cartas ..., when they were published as a book in 1793, responded to 
their somber side, and found in them particularly, as they would 
later in the Caprichos, the tension that arose from the conflict be- 
tween the new belief in rationalism and the deep-rooted feeling that 
the life of reason is illusory, a feeling that was intensified by the 


consideration of the political or economic conditions of their country 


and the follies of those most responsible for them. This feeling oi 
tension and subsequent disillusionment Cadalso felt and expressed 
intermittently in most of his works, but especially in those he wrote 
for himself or intimate friends, his letters, poems, and the Noches 
ligubres, in which Horace’s admonition that the imagination be 
restrained by reason is completely forgotten. Not that Cadalso or 
his contemporaries actually put into practice the precepts that 
everyone repeated, that is, outside of their dull and jejune neo- 

13** Apologia de la literatura Espafiola en las Ciencias v Bellas Artes, 


npresentada a la Real Academia, ano de 1785,’’ MS in the Academia de la 
Historia. 
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classical tragedies. If the critics took an extreme position like 
Luzin’s for example, it was mainly because they were reacting 
against the corrupting influence of bad preachers, poets, and play- 
wrights, and were trying to restore good taste and to renew Spanish 
cultural life. But if they followed Horace’s theories and French 
models in the drama, in lyric poetry they followed Garcilaso, Fray 
Luis de Leén, and other national poets, and also the exalted English 
poets, especially Young, although Milton was recommended even by 
Luzin, and parts of Paradise Lost were translated by Cadalso, 
Jovellanos, and others. When Cadalso stated on his manuscript 
of the Noches . . ., in 1771, that he was imitating the manner of 
Young, he knew that he was following a new literary model that 
was in vogue all over Europe by the 1770’s. His work circulated in 
manuscript among the younger poets and did much to spread knowl- 
edge of the new sensibility, as expressed in the Night Thoughts, long 
before Cadalso’s work was printed in the Correo de Madrid, in 
1789-90, and in book form in 1798. Meléndez Valdés read the 
English poet under Cadalso’s tutelage and confessed his inability 
to emulate ‘‘el estilo magnifico y terrible . . . del inimitable 
Young’’'* in the letter dated 1779 to Jovellanos, in which he en- 
closed his Ode, ‘‘ La noche y la soledad.’’ And the younger Moratin, 
writing to Cean Bermtdez in 1787 from Montpellier, describes the 
city and its botanical gardens where ‘‘esta sepultada la hija del 


célebre Young, que did motivo 4 que su padre escribiera aquellas 


tristisimas Noches que ni usted ni yo queremos leer, por la raz6n de 
haberlas leido.’’'* The trans!ator into Spanish of Young’s selected 
works, D. Juan de Escoiquiz, wrote an ecstatic Preface in 1789, in 
which he confessed that he could not find words to express the 
overwhelming effect of the works he was presenting to the public, 
and concluded: ‘‘no diremos de él mas que es un poeta original 
.. que su fuego es tan ardiente y activo que es capaz de inflamar 

al hombre mas adusto y helado, y hacerle sentir las desgracias que 
le sobrevinieron, vy las penas tan terribles que paso, y en fin su vuelo 
tan alto, su imaginacion tan arrebatada, que se levanta a contemplar 
las cosas mas sublimes ...’’ (my italies).'° Here we have most of 
the elements of the new sensibility : the expression of the poet’s own 
suffering, vivid, moving, and elevating; a taste for the sublime 

14 See Cueto, Poetas liricos del siglo XVIII, I, exxxii (BAE, LXT). 

15 Op. eit., I, 75-76. 

16 T quote from the second edition of 1798, Obras selectas de Eduardo 
Young, expurgadas de todo error, pp. xviii ff. 
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identified with the pathetic and the terrible; the spontaneous and 
unrestrained imagination, fiery and soaring, which inflames and 
transports the reader. 


If Young’s poetry held such an appeal for Cadalso and his con- 
temporaries, it is clear that the shift in perspective and sensibility 


had already taken place, and the poet or the artist, instead of di- 





recting his view to the rational and the general, off in the distance, 
began to contemplate himself, turning inward to what was most 
irrational and particular in him, his feelings and fantasies. Thus, 
in the more complicated of the preparatory drawings, Plate 3, we 
see the artist asleep or dozing, part of his face uncovered, and we 
see his dream-visions, which include two portraits of himself beside 
the sleeping figure, at least four fantastic heads, a horse, and birds 
of prey in flight, beside him, the instruments with which he will 
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create works out of the visions that surround him. The fantasy 
has the power of discovering worlds inaccessible to reason and 
which have a compelling reality of their own. Tediato-Cadalso, the 
hero of the Noches ..., deranged by grief over the loss of his be- 
loved, is obsessed by terrifying images and visions of infernal furies, 
in nightmares, when he is half-asleep, or even awake; in rational 


PLATE : 


moments, he knows that the fantastic creatures do not really exist, 
but he delights in them and in the dream-state that produces them. 
It is in the same state, morever, that he writes his poetry, which 
affords him relief from his suffering. That is why Cadalso gave 
the subtitle ‘‘ Alivio de mis penas’’ to his book of poems, Ocios de 


mi juventud (1773); many of them had been written, he explains, 
when he was overcome by some sorrow or misfortune and the sad 


verses helped to alleviate his fatal melancholy. One of them, 
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written in a black mood when the poet felt alienated from the 
world, tells of the ominous sounds and sights that obsessed him: 
‘‘Solo oygo la ronca / Voz del negro cuervo,/ Murciélago triste,/ 
Gavilan siniestro,/ O de otros iguales,/ Para mal agiiero.’’*" These 
details—the raucous voice of the black crow, the hovering bat, 
sinister sparrow hawk, and others—furnish the emotional setting 
for the poet’s gloomy nocturnal reflections, as in the sepulchral 
scenes of the English graveyard poems or in the Gothic novels. If 
we compare Cadalso’s winged creatures of ill omen with those en- 
circling the artist in the print (Plate 1), we see the inevitable bats 
and indeterminate birds of night flying portentously around the 
artist; Goya adds his horrendous cat, and a number of owls, some 
of them screeching, and one of them, in the print only, handing 
the sleeping artist the instruments with which to work. Goya ex- 
plained that he had sought in his paintings—as Cadalso had in his 


poetry—a refuge from his misfortunes, in the letter he wrote to 
Bernardo de Iriarte, January 4, 1794, right after a deep depression 
and the grave illness that had left him deaf, and at just about the 
time he was undertaking work on the Caprichos: ‘*‘Para ocupar la 


imaginacion mortificada en la consideracién de mis males y para 
resarcir, en parte, los grandes dispendios que me han ocasionado, 
me dediqué a pintar un juego de cuadros de gabinete en que he 
logrado hacer observaciones a que regularmente no dan lugar las 
obras encargadas, y en que el capricho y la invencién no tienen 


18 


ensanche,’”’ Both painter and poet find release from the feelings 
that oppress them by yielding to the free fantasy which discloses to 
them the hidden, uncharted worlds of the irrational, the supernat- 
ural, the mysterious and the horrible. One more imperceptible 
step and the poet or artist is convinced that he has not only the 
right, but the obligation, to follow the dictates of his own spon- 
taneous feelings and untrammeled imagination, and that he is in no 
way bound by any objective standards. Both the Caprichos and the 
Noches ligubres vindicate the power of the imazination to obliterate 
reason and to create even monsters. But in both these works we 
find the rational and the irrational, the real and the fantastic 

17 Ocios de mi juventud ... (Barcelona, 1786), pp. 67-76; poem entitled 
‘*Carta eserita desde una aldea de Aragon 4 Ortelio que habia adivinado la 
melancolia del Poeta’’; passage quoted, p. 68. 

18 Reprinted many times after it was published by V. von Loga in his 
Francisco de Goya (Berlin, 1903) from the British Museum Ms. P. 27585.Eg. 
MS.585. 
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combined or juxtaposed; and in both we see the confluence of the 
taste for the pathetic and the horrible with a rationalistie and senti- 
mental humanitarianism, that engenders a new monster, Man, in- 
human and monstrous in the treatment of his fellow-men, the poor, 
the mad, and all the inmates of hospitals and prisons. This vision 
of the frailty and the impotence of reason, and of human behaviour 
as invariably deviating from it, is as distorted as the optimistic 
view held earlier in the century by a rationalist like Clavijo who, 
following Addison’s Spectator, repeatedly contended in El Pensador 
(1762-7), that once people learned the ‘‘truth,’’ they would re- 
nounce all their deep-rooted, though unfounded beliefs, prejudices, 
fears, in short, their ‘‘caprichos.’’ ?” 

In Cadalso’s, as in Goya’s vision, the angle of refraction was 
determined by the deep disillusionment each felt, as he examined 
the reality around him and prefigured the shape of things to come. 
Cadalso is a kind of bridge between the Baroque and the Romantic 


writers, in that he combines the feeling of desengajio, so pervasive 


in Spain from the beginning of the seventeenth century, with the 
mal du siécle felt and expressed all over Europe at the end of the 
eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth. It is impossible to de- 
termine how much of his disenchantment and pessimism was attrib- 
utable to temperament—he declared himself a misanthrope—and 
how much to an inherited philosophy of life, as when he stated, in 
Carta LIII, that ‘‘La miseria del mundo se proporciona 4 la edad de 
los hombres. Va mudando de especie, conforme el cuerpo va 
pasando por edades; pero el hombre es misero desde la cuna al 
sepulcro.’’ He was disappointed in his own life, frustrated by the 
military career he had embraced out of love of country although he 
abhorred war as much as any modern humanitarian. Nostalgic for 
the heroic past of Spain, he was all the more disenchanted by the 
Spain of his day, which he saw as a solid and magnificent old house 
that had been falling apart for centuries, crushing some of the in- 
habitants under its ruins, while the survivors made the most of all 
the destruction and chaos to feather their own nests (Carta XLIV 
Impelled by his belief that it was a writer’s or a philosopher’s re- 
sponsibility to spread the light, he undertook his Cartas . . ., but 

19 In Pensamiento 35, ‘‘Sobre la supersticién,’’ he tells an anecdote in 
which a disordered imagination conceives an ‘‘espantajo horrendo’’ and other 
tales of witches all produced by the sick imagination or frightful dreams, and 
he contends that greater havoe is wrought by these ‘‘caprichos’’ of ours than 
by all the other catastrophes that may befall us. 
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expressed his doubt, in Carta VI, that any one would want to listen 
and wondered if the philosophers hadn’t better stay in their garrets 
and ‘‘dexen rodar la bola del mundo por esos ayres de Dios, de 
modo, que 4 fuerza de vueltas, se desvanezcan las pocas cabezas que 
aun se mantienen firmes, y todo el mundo se convierta en un es- 
pacioso hospital de locos.’’ He persisted, notwithstanding, to the 
end of the Cartas . . . but appended to them a ‘‘Protesta literaria,’’ 
in which he promised the phantoms that assailed him in a dream 
for writing his satire, that he would never do it again. 

Goya, too, at times entertained the illusion that he could, by his 
works, help to spread the light that would ultimately dispel the 
shadows of ignorance and prejudice, as he indicated in the in- 
scription on one of the preparatory drawings, Plate 2, which, in 
the space under the artist’s table, reads: ‘‘ Idioma universal. Dibu- 
jado y Grabado p." F.°° de Goya, aio 1797.’’ And below the draw- 
ing, where the title usually is inscribed, ‘‘el Autor sofando. Su 
yntento solo es desterrar bulgaridades perjudiciales, y perpetuar con 
esta obra de caprichos, el testimonio solido de la verdad.’’ This is a 
typical rationalistic statement, reminiscent, for instance, of Padre 
Feij6o’s purpose as announced in the Prologue to his Teatro critico 
universal, in which, after admitting that he is imitating other 
writers whose aim it was to ‘‘desterrar preocupaciones comunes,’’ 
he declares that he will attempt to ‘‘desengafar al publico de muchas 
opiniones que, por estar admitidas como verdaderas, le son perjudi- 
ciales ; y no seria razOn, cuando puede ser universal el provecho, que 
no aleanzase 4 todos el desengafio ... ”’; and he coneludes, ‘‘mi 
intento sé6lo es proponer la verdad.’’ Similar statements are found 
in the didactic satirical works so common throughout the century, 
in the prospectus, for example, of a journal like El Censor (1781), 
whose tone and method are similar to those of the realistic prints of 
the Caprichos. And the use of the dream device had become con- 
ventional in the works of the innumerable imitators of Quevedo’s 
Suefios, from Francisco Santos and Torres Villarroel down to the 
journalist, who in Discurso XLIV of El Censor, expresses his most 
daring thoughts within the framework of a dream, and disclaims 
responsibility for them by quoting lines seven and eight of Horace’s 
Ars poetica, which he translates as ‘‘Sin realidad imagenes se 
forman / Parecidos a suefios de un enfermo.’’ One of the satirical- 
moralistic series of sketches, very close in humor and philosophy to 
both Quevedo and Goya, has the suggestive title, Despertador a la 
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moda, y sonolienta idea de capricho dormido, que entre suenos, 
escrive la pluma de D. Francisco Lépez Salcedo; the pen in question, 
like the pen or pencil handed to Goya by the owl in Capricho no. 43, 
draws caricatures of effeminate men, shameless women, venal cour- 
tiers, stupid husbands exploited and deceived by their wives, vain 
and ignorant doctors dressed in the latest fashion down to the wig 
and diamond ring; all these and many more make up the ‘‘ridicula 
mogiganga del mundo’’ *° as Lépez Salcedo, and Goya, saw it. 
Goya’s intention inscribed on the drawing is amplified in the 
announcement of the Caprichos in the Diario . . .: the subjects to 
be treated are those ‘‘preocupaciones y embustes vulgares,’’ which 
best lend themselves to ridicule and to the exercise of the artist’s 
imagination; the latter phrase introduces a second purpose which 
becomes the predominant one as the prints advance and fantasy is 
given freer play. In the announcement, the author also declares 
that he has not imitated nature or followed earlier models, but has 
exposed attitudes and forms that hitherto had existed only in the 
human mind, whenever it was ‘‘obscurecida y confusa por la falta 
de ilustracion 6 acalorada con el desenfreno de las pasiones,’’ that 
is, in caprichos. Foreseeing that attempts might be made to iden- 
tify individuals and actions in the prints, he contended that such a 
practice would have been contrary to his artistic purpose, for paint- 
ing, like poetry, ‘‘escoge en lo universal lo que juzga mas 4 proposito 
para sus fines: reune en un solo personage fantastico, circunstancias 
y caracteres que la naturaleza presenta repartidos en muchos, y de 
esta comvinacion, ingeniosamente dispuesta, resulta aquella feliz 
imitacion, por la que adquiere un buen artifice el titulo de inventor 
y no de copiante servil.’’ This idea of imitation in art had been 
endlessly explained in all the treatises of the period, with quotations 
from Aristotle to Boileau; it had recently been discussed in detail in 
Arteaga’s La belleza ideal (Madrid, 1789) which summarizes the 
leading theories of artistic creation, both ancient and contemporary, 
and stresses the power of the imagination to create worlds vastly 
superior to the observed world of nature and to convert even ugly 
subjects into beautiful and expressive works of art. We do not 
20 The Despertador . .. , printed without place or date of publication, 
concludes that the only people who prosper are ‘‘el Fantasmén lisongero, el 
trasto excusado, gorrista, y glotén, el tropezén legafioso, la vejezuela carcomida, 
codiciosa y embidiosa, el fantastico Polifemo presumptuoso, y Goliath sobervio, 


el gusano roedor, i gigantillo murmurador, y por fin, todos los mequetrefes 
viciosos y zizaiieros, que siendo por si nada, lo poseen todo’’ (p. 27). 
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know, of course, whether Goya wrote the announcement himself 
or in collaboration with one of his enlightened friends. The fact 
is that Moratin used the same theory of imitation, similarly worded, 
in his comment on a Venus by Titian he saw in Florence in 1793, 
which would suggest that he may have helped Goya write the an- 
nouncement or that they both drew directly on a common source like 
Arteaga.** 

Be that as it may, the announcement in the Diario .. . clearly 
emphasizes the importance of the imagination as the artist’s means 
of recreating his own vision of the world. The free fantasy, or 
capricho, is then the source of the artist’s originality, as well as the 
cause of any mental aberrations. Cadalso uses capricho in this 
latter sense when he refers to his, or Tediato’s, fantastic and ex- 
travagant notion of disinterring the corpse of his beloved.*? But 
Cadalso never really believed in the possibility—or desirability—of 
banishing the capricho from the mind of man, for he was convinced 
that man could not live by reason alone; that is why he vigorously 
defended the popular faith in the revealed truths of traditional 
religion—whether or not they were demonstrably true—and assailed 
the rationalistic philosophers who attempted to undermine it in the 
name of freedom. And he would heartily have subscribed to the 
double meaning which Goya gave to his Capricho no. 43, ‘‘ El suefio 
de la razén produce monstruos,’’—negative and positive, destructive 
and creative—which is spelled out in the manuscript explanation of 
the print: ‘‘La fantasia abandonada de la razén produce monstruos 


impossibles: unida con ella, es madre de las artes y origen de sus 
marabillas.’’ *8 


21 Moratin, op. cit., I, 334, comments on the ‘‘ Venus,’’ for which Titian's 
mistress was said to have served as model, which Moratin questions: ‘‘su dama 
podria tener aquella cara, aquellas manos 6 aquellos muslos; pero aquella forma 
total no ha existido jamas sino en la fantasia del pintor; la naturaleza le 
ofrecié separados los objetos, como hace siempre; él supo formar de muchas 
partes hermosas un todo perfecto, y éste es el gran secreto de los buenos 
artifices; esto es lo que se llama invencion .. .’’ (my italics, for comparison 
with the passage in the announcement). 

22 Noches ligubres, ed. E. F. Helman (Madrid, 1951), p. 115. 

23 SAnchez Cantén, op. cit., p. 87. The Prado manuscript, written in 
Goya’s hand, is the most celebrated of the commentaries on the Caprichos; 
many of the explanations rationalize the meaning of the print, while others 
seem to conceal or distort the true meaning originally intended. The so-called 
Ayala MS is at times more succinct and straightforward. In this case, the ex- 


planation omits the last phrase ‘‘y origen de las maravillas,’’ but otherwise is 
identical. 
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Cadalso even entertained the notion, jokingly to be sure, that 
witches and goblins really existed, in a passage in Carta LXVII, 
which I believe to be another important point of contact between 
Cadalso and the Caprichos, but which I shall only mention briefly 
here. It refers to a long and passionate controversy about the 
existence and activities of supernatural creatures like goblins; Padre 
Feij6o had denied their existence, for the most part, while others 
repeatedly adduced questionable evidence to prove their existence 
and lively activity. Cadalso playfully adopts the latter position 
and even the redundant style of those who hold it, in this declara- 
tion: ‘‘Tengo ... un tratado en visperas de concluir contra el 
Archicritico Maestro Feij6o, en que pruebo contra e! sistema de su 
Reverendisima Ilustrisima, que son muy comunes, y por legitima 
conseqiiencia no tan raros los casos de duendes, bruxas, vampiros, 
briicolas, trasgos y fantasmas, todo ello auténtico por deposicion de 
personas fidedignas, como amas de nifos, abuelas, viejas de lugar y 
otras de igual autoridad. Hago animo de publicarlo en breve con 
laminas finas y exactos mapas, singularmente la estampa del 
frontispicio, que representa el campo de Barahona con una asamblea 
general de toda la nobleza y plebe de la bruxeria; 4 cuyo fin 
volverémos 4 llamar 4 la puerta de Horacio, aunque sea 4 media 


noche, y pidiéndole otro texto para una necesidad, tomarémos de su 
mano lo de 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas. 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thesala rides?’’ ** 


This passage may well have suggested to Goya the treatment of 
these fantastic creatures in some of the paintings he mentioned in 
his letter to Bernardo de Iriarte quoted above in a number of the 
so-called ‘‘pinturas negras,’’ and in the prints of the Caprichos deal- 
ing with goblins, witches, and their activities; Cadalso even indi- 
eated the medium in the words I underlined, /éminas finas.’’ It is 
illuminating to see these prints in the light of the Cadalso passage 
and the other texts related to it, for then we realize that Goya’s 
preoccupation with witches, far from being an isolated phenomenon, 


24 Cartas marruecas, pp. 160-161. This Horatian passage is frequently 
cited or quoted, whenever an author seeks authorization for treating super- 
natural themes. It is from the Epistles, Book II, Epistle 2, 208-209, and 
means: ‘‘Can you laugh at dreams, magic terrors, miracles, sorceresses, goblins 
of the night, and Thessalian prodigies?’’ 
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was both common and characteristic at the time. The widespread 
belief in the intervention of supernatural spirits in our lives con- 
tinued through the whole of the eighteenth century. The rooted 
belief in magic was reinforced by such figures as Cagliostro and 
Mesmer. Nor was it only the ignorant multitude that held to these 
beliefs ; even the arch-skeptic Bayle admitted in his Dictionary that 
the most incredulous and subtle philosophers cannot help being em- 
barrassed by the phenomena related to Sorcery. The concern with 
supernatural and occult phenomena increased, became more intense, 
as the century drew to a close, and as the new sensibility, with its 
stress on spontaneous feeling and imagination, prevailed. The 
attempt to understand the Goya prints in the context of the literary 
expression of the feeling of the time, is an approach to his works 
that enables us to see in the Caprichos something of what Goya’s 
contemporaries saw in them. And conversely, in comparing the 
prints with the works of Cadalso, and particularly in examining the 
trajectory of the attitude toward the imagination in the changing 
connotations of the words caprichos and monstruos, we gain an 
insight into the thinking and the feeling of the period as expressed 
by two of its most representative figures in art and literature. 

The prestige and influence of Cadalso were far greater than any 
discussion of his works can show. He not only recorded in them the 
conflicting ideas and literary cross-currents of the second half of 
the eighteenth century, but he also helped to form, by his writing 
and his personality, the sensibility of his own generation, which was 
that of Goya and Jovellanos, and of the younger men as well: Iriarte, 
Melandez Valdés, Iglesias, Forner, Estala, Vargas Ponce, and many 
others. Even the Cartas marruecas, though apparently dealing 
with the world outside, are so suffused with his personal feeling, 
that his vision of Spain seems at times to be only a reflection of his 
own sense of frustration and despair. Goya, in his Caprichos, per- 
ceives and deflects the common reality in a similar manner. 
Cadalso’s preoccupation with and revelation of his feelings, in his 
more subjective works, releases the flood-gate of sentiment, which, 
for decades to come, is poured out into published works, letters, 
and diaries. The contacts indicated here between Goya and words, 
concepts, and images used by Cadalso, are at most points of de- 
parture for the artist’s own inventions, springboards for the fan- 
tastic leaps of his imagination into the strange new worlds that he 
says, in his cited letter to Iriarte, he has discovered and explored, 
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and which were certainly beyond Cadalso’s ken when he died, still 
young, in the Siege of Gibraltar in 1782. Nor is the feeling ex- 
pressed in their works comparable: Cadalso, in an introspective 
mood, induced by his own disillusionment and the reading of gloomy 
poetry, projected his feelings in dark images suffused with ‘‘sweet 
melancholy,’’ while Goya, shaken to the depths of his being by his 
illness and depression, and by the shock of devastating events like 
the Terror that followed the French Revolution, saw horrible visions 
across the black whirls of the smoke of hell-fire. The meaning of 
Cadalso’s works, circumscribed by a particular time, is readily 
understood at a single level, while there are, clearly, quite different 
levels of meaning for Goya’s ‘‘E] suefio de la razon produce 
monstruos.’’ The most superficial and obvious, the one consonant 
with the aesthetic idiom and theory of the time, is that fantasy un- 
checked by reason, produces works lacking unity and congruity, that 
is, bad works of art; and in Cadalso’ transferred sense of the 
‘‘capricho’’ of hereditary nobility, fantasy unaided by judgment 
produces monstrous social prejudices or moral practices. At this 
level, the Cartas ... and the Caprichos attempt to show people how 
ridiculous their irrational beliefs, fears, and actions are, in order 
to free them from the errors and illusions due to ignorance, super- 
stition, or blind habit. To this rationalistic view, held by his en- 
lightened contemporaries, Goya frequently adheres and he expresses 
it in the more simple realistic and satirical prints. But in the more 
fantastic prints, mainly in the latter part of the collection, there is 
a radically different and deeper meaning, which can be summarized 
as the tragic paradox that man, though theoretically and potentially 
a rational being, is essentially and irretrievably anti-rational in his 
beliefs, passions, and actions. This paradox, adumbrated by 
Cadalso, was expressed by Goya in the fantastic images and forms 
that he discovered while distracting himself in his illness, when he 
was working for himself alone, and when fantasy was out of reason’s 
harness, the monstruos more intensely and obsessively real than any 
of the natural creatures we can see. But this aspect of the 
Caprichos will be considered in a later article on Goya’s goblins 
and witches examined as here in the context of the contemporary 
literature. 
Epira F. HELLMAN 
Simmons College 
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COMPARATIVE CULTO VOCABULARY IN CALDERON 
AND LOPE 


Calderén has generally been regarded as especially prone to the use 
of culto vocabulary through the influence of the rising tide of Gongorism, 
while Lope, though not untouched by its effects, has been credited with 
offering a resolute resistance to the movement.' In his examination of 
La vida es suefio, however, Professor Buchanan has shown that its culto 
vocabulary is not particularly abundant.? The list of culio words and 
expressions established by him has now been revised and greatly extended 
by Démaso Alonso, who notes as many as 441 words and phrases regarded 
as culto in the seventeenth century.’ This list was used by Professors 
J. H. Parker and Diego Marin in their respective studies of the Orfeo* 
and La Filomena.’ Their investigations show that Lope, in spite of his 
censure of culto style, still used and approved an appreciable quantity of 
such vocabulary. In the present article I propose to compare the culto 
vocabulary of Lope and Calderén in dated comedias of the period 1623-29, 
and to show how far Calderén, in his early plays, departs from Lope’s 
practice in the use of censured vocabulary.* Culteranismo apart from 
mere vocabulary offers a much more complex problem, and will be re- 
served for future studies. 

The relationship between Calderén’s and Lope’s use of culto vocabu- 
lary may be readily recognized by examining the statistics set forth 
below in tabular form.’ 


1 See Buchanan’s presidential address to the MLA, in supplement to PMLA, 
XLVII (1932), 1318. 

? “Culteranismo in Calderén’s La vida es suefio,’’ Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 
I (1925), 545-555. 

*La lengua poética de Géngora (parte primera corregida) (Madrid, 1950), 
pp. 95-108, p. 221. 

4“Lope de Vega, the Orfeo, and the Estilo Llano,” RR, XLIV (1953), 3-11. 
Parker believes that Lope wrote the Orfeo en lengua castellana. 

5 “Culteranismos en La Filomena, de Lope,” RFE, XXXIX (1955), 314-323. 

* In the Appendix is given an alphabetical list of the culto words and expres- 
sions used, with their frequency in the plays in which they occur. 

7In the table, the titles of Calderén’s plays, with the figures applicable to 
them, are italicized in order to distinguish them clearly from Lope’s. Amor, 
honor y poder and La selva confusa, of disputed authorship but probably by 
Calderén, are not included in the computations, and the figures for these plays 
are shown in parentheses. After the title “La selva confusa,” ‘‘N” refers to the 
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Date’ Play NC aunque seifias 


T 
1623 Lope: La corona de Hungria 27 96 22 1 
E] poder en el discreto 27 96 28 1 
Calderén: Judas Macabeo 46 90 
Amor, honor y poder (?) (27 (80) 
La selva confusa (N)(?) (38) (109) 
La selva confusa (A) (?) (25) 
1624 Lope: El Marqués de las Navas 22 
Lo que ha de ser 37 
1624-25 E] premio del bien hablar 26 
1625 La nifiez del Padre Rojas 26 
E] Brasil restituido 34 
jAy, verdades, que en amor .. .! 29 
Calderén: El sitio de Breda 47 
1626 Lope: Sin secreto no hay amor 30 
E] piadoso aragonés 26 
Amor con vista 35 
1627 Del monte sale 33 
1628 Calderén: El hombre pobre todo estrazas 39 
Saber del mal y del bien 45 166 
Luis Pérez el Gallego 35 111 
1629 Lope: La vida de San Pedro Nolasco 41 108 
Calderén: El principe constante 56 142 
La dama duende 38 153 
Casa con dos puertas 36 131 
NC = aunque sefias 
Lope: Average 30.2 86.4 25.1 1.2 
Calder6n: Average 42.7 128.1 26.6 14 
Percentage excess of Calderén over Lope 41.4 48.3 6.0 25.0 
Low and high for Lope 22-41 53-108 13-37 0-6 
Low and high for Calderén 35-56 90-166 14-41 0-5 


MWMNOOKK NRF OCAKRWROOR OD 


Disregarding Amor, honor y poder and La selva confusa, plays of dis- 
puted authorship,® we find that four of Calderén’s plays (El hombre pobre 


Northup edition, in RHi, XXI (1909), “A” to the edition in Acad. N., IX (by 
virtue of its attribution to Lope). Other abbreviations are: NC—number of 
different culto words and expressions, excluding aunque and sefias, which were 
regarded as culto only when abused; T—total number of occurrences of culto 
words and expressions, again excluding aunque and sefias. In the last two columns 
are shown the number of occurrences of aunque and sefias. 

®The dates for Lope’s plays are taken from Morley and Bruerton, The 
Chronology of Lope de Vega’s “Comedias” (New York, 1940), pp. 45-47, and 
those for Calderén’s plays from Cotarelo, ‘‘Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de don 
Pedro Calder6n de la Barca,” BRAE, IX (1922), 36, 41, 49 ff. The book 
(Madrid, 1924) is not accessible to me. 

® Concerning the authorship of these plays, see H. C. Heaton, “On La selva 
confusa attributed to Calder6én,” PMLA, XLIV (1929), 243-273; Hilborn, “The 
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todo es trazas, Luis Pérez el Gallego, La dama duende, and Casa con dos 
puertas) have a smaller number of culto words and expressions than Lope’s 
La vida de San Pedro Nolasco. Of Calderén’s eight plays listed, four 
have more than 40 culto words or expressions, while the four others have 
from 35 to 39. Of Lope’s thirteen plays, one has more than 40, two have 
from 35 to 39, three from 30 to 34, six from 25 to 29, and one below 25. 
These figures suggest that Calderén generally used considerably more 
culto vocabulary than Lope, but his average shows an actual excess over 
Lope’s average of only 41.4 per cent (the excess of 42.7 over 30.2). If 
Amor, honor y poder and Northup’s edition of La selva confusa are in- 
cluded in computing the average, Calderén’s average becomes 40.7, 
reducing his excess over Lope to 34.8 per cent. 

With regard to the abuse of aunque and sefias, neither writer seems 
inclined to overwork the latter, but the former word is abused about to 
an equal extent by both. The maximum number of occurrences of 
aunque in Calderén’s plays of the period is 41, in El principe constante, 
and the maximum corresponding to this in Lope is 37, in Sin secreto no 
hay amor. Calderén's minimum is 14, in Judas Macabeo, Lope’s 13, in 
La vida de San Pedro Nolasco. The averages are almost identical. 

Since aunque and sefias are used (or abused) about equally by the two 
writers, a comparison of the frequencies of their use of culto vocabulary 
need not take account of these words. Of Calderén’s eight plays, three 
show a frequency of above 140 (maximum 166), two of from 120 to 139, 
and three of below 120 (minimum 90). Of Lope’s thirteen plays, none 
has a frequency of culto vocabulary of above 108, and only two have a 
frequency of over 100. Of frequencies between 90 and 99 there are six, 
while five have frequencies ranging from 53 to 79. These figures also 
appear to give to Calderén a wide margin over Lope, but again actual 
averages show for him only a moderate excess over Lope—the excess of 
128.1 over 86.4, or 48.3 per cent. Again incorporating into our computa- 
tion Amor, honor y poder and Northup’s edition of La selva confusa, 
Calderén's average frequency becomes 121.4, which reduces his excess 
over Lope to 40.5 per cent. 

The highest figures for both range and frequency are found in the 
latest plays of the period, but neither dramatist shows a consistent 
development in this direction. On the basis of their relative lightness in 
culto vocabulary, it could be argued that Amor, honor y poder and the 
shorter version of La selva confusa, as published in the new Academy edi- 
tion of Lope’s plays, are not by Calderén, but against this it could be 


Versification of La selva confusa,”” MLN, LIII (1938), 193-194; Morley and 
Bruerton, op. cit., p. 341; Heaton, “Calder6n and El médgico prodigioso,” HR, 
XIX (1951), 11-36, 93-103 ; A. E. Sloman, ‘‘Za selva confusa restored to Calderén,” 
HR, XX (1952), 134-148; and Sloman, “El mdgico prodigioso: Calder6én defended 
against the Charge of Theft,” HR, XX (1952), 212-222. 
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urged that these are early experiments and that his tendency to exceed 
Lope in culto vocabulary had not yet been developed. 

The figures shown in the table should serve to explode any view that 
Calderén was an out-and-out rebel, or a pioneer (according to the point 
of view), in his use of culto vocabulary in the comedia. Actually, he 
abused the abusable words aunque and sefias little more than Lope, and 
in the period under examination his average excess over Lope, in both the 
range and the frequency of his culto vocabulary, is less than 50 per cent. 

As for choice of culto words and expressions, the following are found 
in Calderén but not in Lope: amago, ardimiento, asunto, aura, caduco, 
caos, certleo, (lo) cierto es, cldusula, coturno, cursar, de buen aire, de buen 
gusto, errante, escripulo, estrépito, fragante, funesto, galante, galanteria, 
giro, groseria, halago, idioma, lustro, mentido, mévil, negarse (not in the 
passive sense), nocturno, ostentar, parasismo, pira, porcién, presagio, 
superior, and vago—a total of 36 items. Used humorously, and therefore 
not considered in the count, are crepisculo (in Amor, honor y poder) and 
fdmula (in Amor, honor y poder and La dama duende). Found in Lope 
but not in Calderén are afectar, argentar, auspicio, brillante, colorar, 
despejo, espléndido, horrendo, implicar, infausto, lento, limbo, obtuso, 
reverendo, rutilante, sacrilegio, sonoroso, and trémulo.—a total of 18 items. 
lf Amor, honor y poder and La selva confusa are not accepted as Calderén’s, 
we must add to this list aplaudir, purptreo, and terso. According to the 
status of these plays, there remain either 71 or 74 culto words and expres- 
sions found in both writers.° Calderén, accordingly, used either 107 or 
110 different culto words and expressions in his dated plays of this period, 
while Lope used 92. The excess here in Calderén's favor is only 16.3 or 
19.6 per cent, respectively. Of the 441 culto items listed by Ddmaso 
Alonso, only 128, or 29.0 per cent, were used in the dated comedias of this 
period by either Lope or Calderén." 

Lope’s mockery of culto style has served to divert attention from his 
own practice. Calder6én undertook no bold venture in his use of culto 
vocabulary in his comedias; he merely carried a little further a move- 
ment in which Lope also was participating, and both dramatists ac- 
cepted only a minor portion of the vocabulary censured as culto by their 
contemporaries. 


Harry W. HILBorN 
Queen's University 


APPENDIX 


With each culto item are given abbreviated titles of the plays in which it 
occurs, arranged chronologically as in the body of the article, with the number of 
occurrences accompanying each title. Calderén’s titles and figures are again 


10 In the totals given in this paragraph, aunque and sefias are included. 


1! For the reason mentioned, crepiisculo and fémula are not included in this 
total. 
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distinguished by italics. Following the record of occurrences are given the 
respective totals for Lope and Calder6n (L—Lope; C—Calderén). For Calderén, 
the first total includes, while the second total excludes (where given), Amor, honor 
y poder and the Northup edition of La selva confusa. Where no second total is 
given for Calderén, absence of the item in those plays is indicated. The version 
of La selva confusa published in Acad. N, is disregarded in all totals. A complete 
record of the location of each item, giving page, column, and line, may be obtained 
from the author on request. 

The abbreviations, along with the corresponding titles and the location of the 
plays in the editions used, are as follows: 


Cor.Hungr. La corona de Hungria Acad. N., II 
Pod.Dise. E] poder en el discreto Acad. N., Il 
Jud.Mac. Judas Macabeo BAE, Vil 
Am.Hon.Pod. Amor, honor y poder BAE, Vil 
Sel.Conf.(N) La selva confusa (Northup) RHi, XXI 
Sel.Conf.(A) La selva confusa (Academy) Acad., N., 1X 
Mar.Nav. E] Marqués de las Navas Acad., XIII 
Lo Que Lo que ha de ser Acad. N., XII 
Prem.B.Habl. E] premio del bien hablar Acad. N., XIII 
Ni.Padr.Ro. La nifiez del Padre Rojas Acad., V 
Bras. Rest. E] Brasil restituido Acad., XIII 
Ay Verd. jAy, verdades, que en amor .. .! Acad. N., II 
Sit.Bred. El sitio de Breda BAE, Vil 

Sin Sec. Sin secreto no hay amor Acad. N., XI 
Piad.Arag. E] piadoso aragonés Acad., X 

Am. Vist. Amor con vista Acad. N., X 
Del Mont. Del monte sale quien el monte quema Acad. N., II 
Homb.Pobr. El hombre pobre todo es trazas BAE, Vil 
Sab.Mal Saber del mal y del bien BAE, Vil 
Luis Pér. Luis Pérez el Gallego BAE, 1X 
Vid.S.Nol. La vida de San Pedro Nolasco Acad., V 
Prin.Const. El principe constante BAE, Vil 
Dam. Duen. La dama duende BAE, Vil 
Cas.Dos Puert. Casa con dos puertas mala es de guardar BAE, Vil 


The editions used were those most readily accessible. Subsequent to the 
compilation of the data, a check has been made with the following critical editions, 
with the following results: 

Montesinos’ edition of El Marqués de las Navas (TAE, V1) adds 3 culto 
words (impedir, alba, and crédito), 5 occurrences of aunque, and 13 other oc- 
currences ; Solenni’s edition of El Brasil restituido (New York, 1929) has identical 
occurrences; Neel Greer’s edition of El piadoso aragonés (Austin, Texas, 1951) 
adds one occurrence of librar; Le Fort Pefia’s edition of Del monte sale (Buenos 
Aires, 1939) has identical occurrences. 

The use of these critical editions would raise the NC average for Lope from 
30.2 to 30.5, the T average from 86.4 to 87.5, and the aunque average from 25.1 
to 25.5. 
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If critical editions were available for all the plays examined, it is doubtful 
that comparative statistics would be substantially different. 


Absorto. Vid.S.Nol. 2; Prin.Const. 1. L2;C 1. 

Acci6n. Cor.Hungr. 4; Pod.Disc. 4; Jud.Mac. 2; Am.Hon.Pod. 2; Sel.Conf.(N) 8; 
Sel.Conf.(A) 7; Lo Que 2; Prem.B.Habl. 2; Ay Verd. 2; Sit.Bred. 10; Sin Sec. 
2; Piad.Arag. 2; Am.Vist. 1; Homb.Pobr. 3; Sab.Mal 15; Luis Pér. 10; 
Prin.Const. 4; Dam. Duen. 2; Cas.Dos Puert. 5. “19; C 61(51). 

Afectar. Del Mont. 1. L1;C0O. 

Afecto. Jud.Mac. 1; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Lo Que 1; Ay Verd. 1; 
Sit.Bred. 2; Am.Vist. 1; Homb.Pobr. 2; Sab. Mal 7; Prin.Const. 2; Dam.Duen. 
8; Cas.Dos Puert. 4. L3; C 23(21). 

Alba. Cor.Hungr. 4; Pod.Disc. 2; Am.Hon.Pod. 3; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; (Mar.Nav. 3, 
proper noun and word play—not counted); Lo Que 2; Prem.B.Habl. 2; 
Ni.Padr.Ro. 5; Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 6; Sin Sec. 6; Del Mont. 4; Homb.Pobr. 
1; Sab.Mal 1; Vid.S.Nol. 3; Prin.Const. 2; Dam.Duen. 6; Cas.Dos Puert. 6. 
L 35; C 20(16). 

Alj6far. Pod.Disc. 1; Mar.Nav. 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; Am.Vist. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1; 
Prin.Const. 1. L4;C 2. 

Amago. Jud.Mac. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sit.Bred. 1; Prin.Const. 1. L0;C 4(8). 

Aplaudir. Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Sin Sec. 1. L1;C1(0). 

Aplauso. Cor.Hungr. 1; Jud.Mac. 3; Am.Hon.Pod. 2; Sel.Conf.(N) 2; Sel. 
Conf.(A) 1; Mar.Nav. 2; Lo Que 2; Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 1; Sit.Bred. 3; 
Am.Vist. 1; Sab.Mal 2; Vid.S.Nol. 2; Prin.Const. 1; Dam.Duen. 1. L 10; 
C 14(10). 

Ardimiento. Sit.Bred. 1; Dam.Duen. 1. LO; C 2. 

Argentar. Mar.Nav.1. L1;C0. 

Armonia. Jud.Mac. 1; Mar.Nav. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L2; C2. 

Aroma. Jud.Mac. 1; Lo Que 1; Am.Vist. 2. L3;C1. 

Asunto. Jud.Mac. 1; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Sit.Bred. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1. L0; C4(3). 

Atenci6n. Cor.Hungr. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Ay Verd. 1; Homb.Pobr. 
1; Luis Pér. 1; Prin.Const.1; Dam.Duen. 1. L 2; C 5(A4). 

Atento (atentamente). Cor.Hungr. 1; Pod.Disc. 4; Jud.Mac. 4; Am.Hon.Pod. 
1; Sel.Conf.(N) 6; Sel.Conf.(A) 5; Mar.Nav. 2; Lo Que 2; Ni.Padr.Ro. 4; 
Bras.Rest. 2; Sit.Bred. 5; Sin Sec. 2; Piad.Arag. 1; Am.Vist. 5; Del Mont. 2; 
Homb.Pobr. 5; Sab.Mal 7; Luis Pér. 4; Vid.S.Nol. 2; Prin.Const. 3; Dam. Duen. 
2; Cas.Dos Puert. 5. L 27; C 42(35). 

Aunque. Abuse only censured. Treated in body of article. 

Aura. Jud.Mac. 1; Homb.Pobr. 2; Prin.Const. 1. L0;C 4. 

Ausentar. Cor.Hungr. 5; Pod.Disc. 3; Am.Hon.Pod. 3; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel. 
Conf.(A) 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 2; Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 5; Piad.Arag. 1; Homb. 
Pobr. 3; Sab.Mal 8; Luis Pér. 5; Vid.S.Nol. 1; Prin.Const. 5; Dam.Duen. 6; 
Cas.Dos Puert. 38. 18; C 29(25). 

Auspicio. Vid.S.Nol.3. L3;C0. 

Avisar. Cor.Hungr. 7; Pod.Disc. 5; Am.Hon.Pod. 2; Sel.Conf.(N) 4; Sel.Conf.(A) 
4; Mar.Nav. 2; Lo Que 2; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; Bras.Rest. 3; 
Ay Verd. 1; Sit.Bred. 3; Sin Sec. 2; Piad.Arag. 2; Am.Vist. 3; Del Mont. 2; 
Homb.Pobr. 5; Sab.Mal 4; Luis Pér. 2; Vid.S.Nol. 3; Prin.Const. 2; Dam. 
Duen. 5; Cas.Dos Puert. 3. L 34; C 30(24). 
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Brillante. Am.Vist.1. L1;C0. 

Brillar. Am.Vist. 1; Dam.Duen. 2; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L1; C3. 

Cadaver. Sin Sec. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1; Sab.Mal 3; Luis Pér. 1; Prin.Const. 6. 
L1;C 10. 

Caduco. Jud.Mac. 2; Sit.Bred. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1; Prin.Const. 2. L0;C 6. 

Candido. Mar.Nav. 1; Lo Que 2; Prem.B.Habl. 2; Ni.Padr.Ro. 4; Bras.Rest. 2; 
Del Mont. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 8. L 20; C 1. 

Candor. Sit.Bred. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 1. L1;C1. 

Caos. Jud.Mac. 2. LO;C2. 

Céfiro. Sit.Bred. 2; Am.Vist. 1; Prin.Const. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L1;C 4. 

Celaje. Pod.Disc. 1; Bras.Rest. 2; Ay Verd. 1; Del Mont. 1; Sab.Mal 1; Vid.S. 
Nol. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. 16; C 2. 

Cerileo. Prin.Const.1. L0;C 1. 

Cierto es (lo). Dam.Duen.1. L0O;C 1. 

Clausula. Prin.Const.1. L0;C 1. 

Colorar. Cor.Hungr.1. L1;C0O. 

Concepto. Cor.Hungr. 2; Jud.Mac. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 2; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Mar.Nav. 
1; Lo Que 2; Ni.Padr.Ro. 2; Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 4; Sin Sec. 1; Piad. 
Arag. 1; Am.Vist. 2; Del Mont. 1; Sab.Mal 2; Vid.S.Nol. 1; Dam.Duen. 1. 
L 18; C 6(4). 

Conducir. Cor.Hungr. 2; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Bras.Rest. 1; Sit. 
Bred. 1; Piad.Arag. 1; Prin.Const. 1. L 5; C 3(2). 

Coturno. Jud.Mac. 1. L0;C1. , 

Crédito. Sel.Conf.(N) 6; Sel.Conf.(A) 5; Lo Que 2; Prem.B.Habl. 2; Sin Sec. 1; 
Piad.Arag. 2; Am.Vist. 2; Luis Pér. 1. L9;C 7(1). 

Creptisculo. (Am.Hon.Pod. 6—in each case used humorously and not counted). 

Cuidado. Cor.Hungr. 14; Pod.Disc. 9; Jud.Mac. 5; Am.Hon.Pod. 4; Sel.Conf.(N) 
5; Sel.Conf.(A) 3; Mar.Nav. 7; Lo Que 9; Prem.B.Habl. 7; Ni.Padr.Ro. 4; 
Bras.Rest. 12; Ay Verd. 11; Sit.Bred. 6; Sin Sec. 17; Piad.Arag. 7; Am.Vist. 
14; Del Mont. 13; Homb.Pobr. 8; Sab.Mal 13; Luis Pér. 12; Vid.S.Nol. 9; 
Prin.Const. 7; Dam. Duen.24; Cas.Dos Puert. 19. 1 133; C 103 (94). 

Culto. Jud.Mac. 1; Lo Que 1; Prem.B.Habl. 2; Ay Verd. 1; Sit.Bred. 1; Sin 
Sec. 1; Am.Vist. 1; Prin.Const. 1. L6;C 3. 

Cursar. Cas.Dos Puert.1. L0;C 1. 

De buen aire. Cas.Dos Puert.1. L0;C 1. 

De buen gusto. Sit.Bred.1. L0;C1. 

Desaire. Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 1; Piad.Arag.1; Sab.Mal 1; Dam.Duen. 2; 
Cas.Dos Puert. 2. L3;C 5. 

Despejo. Ay Verd.1. L1;C0O. 

Desvanecer(se). Pod.Disc. 1; Jud.Mac. 2; Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 1; Del Mont. 
2; Homb.Pobr. 3; Sab.Mal 2; Luis Pér. 2; Prin.Const. 2. L5;C 11. 

Diablo. Cor.Hungr. 4; Pod.Disc. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 2; Sel.Conf.(A) 2; Mar.Nav. 3; 
Lo Que 1; Bras.Rest. 3; Sit.Bred. 4; Del Mont. 4; Sab.Mal 2; Dam.Duen. 7. 
L 16; C 15(13). 

Diamante. Pod.Disc. 6; Jud.Mac. 3; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Mar.Nav. 1; Lo Que 4; 
Prem.B.Habl. 3; Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 9; Sit.Bred. 1; Sin Sec. 2; Piad.Arag. 
2; Am.Vist. 7; Del Mont. 3; Hom.Pobr. 9; Sab.Mal 6; Luis Pér. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 
5; Prin.Const. 5; Dam.Duen. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L 43; C 28(27). 
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Eclipse. Vid.S.Nol. 1; Prin.Const.1. L1;C 1. 

Efecto. Cor.Hungr. 3; Pod.Dise. 11; Jud.Mac. 4; Am.Hon.Pod. 5; Sel.Conf.(N) 
8; Sel.Conf.(A) 7; Mar.Nav. 3; Lo Que 7; Prem.B.Habl. 9; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; 
Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 6; Sit.Bred. 6; Sin Sec. 4; Piad.Arag. 6; Am.Vist. 7; 
Del Mont. 5; Homb.Pobr. 8; Sab.Mal 11; Luis Pér. 4; Vid.S.Nol. 4; Prin. 
Const. 4; Dam. Duen 18; Cas.Dos Puert. 15. L 67; C 83(70). 

Ejemplo. Cor.Hungr. 4; Pod.Disc. 2; Jud.Mac. 1; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 
2; Mar.Nav. 1; Lo Que 6; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 5; Bras.Rest. 3; 
Ay Verd. 2; Sin Sec. 1; Piad.Arag. 8; Am.Vist. 2; Del Mont. 5; Homb.Pobr. 1; 
Sab.Mal 8; Vid.S.Nol. 6; Prin.Const. 2; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L 46; C 11(8). 

Emulaci6n. Bras.Rest. 2; Prin.Const.1. L2;C1. 

Errante. Jud.Mac. 1; Sit.Bred. 1; Luis Pér. 1; Prin.Const. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. 
L0;C 5. 

Escripulo. Dam.Duen.1. L0;C1. 

Esfera. Cor.Hungr. 1; Pod.Disc. 1; Jud.Mac. 7; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 4; 
Lo Que 4; Prem.B.Habl. 2; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; Bras.Rest. 3; Ay Verd. 1; Sit. 
Bred. 8; Sin Sec. 1; Piad.Arag. 1; Del Mont. 2; Homb.Pobr. 8; Sab.Mal 2; 
Luis Pér. 2; Vid.S.Nol. 2; Prin.Const. 9; Dam.Duen. 4; Cas.Dos Puert. 4. 
L 19; C 49(44). 

Esfuerzo. Jud.Mac. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Bras.Rest. 3; Sit.Bred. 1; 
Sin Sec. 1; Piad.Arag. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1; Luis Pér. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 1; Dam. 
Duen. 2. L6;C 76). 

Espléndido. Lo Que 1; Vid.S.Nol. 1. L2;C0. 

Esplendor. Jud.Mac. 1; Am.Hon.Pod. 2; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; Sab.Mal 2; Prin.Const. 
1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L1;C7(5). 

Estrépito. Jud.Mac.1. L0O;C1. 

Famula. (Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Dam.Duen. 1, masc. form—both used humorously 
and not counted). 

Fatal. Sit.Bred. 1; Del Mont. 1; Luis Pér. 1. L1;C 2. 

Favor. Cor.Hungr. 5; Pod.Disc. 8; Jud.Mac. 3; Am.Hon.Pod. 15; Sel.Conf.(N) 
11; Sel.Conf.(A) 12; Mar.Nav. 2; Lo Que 3; Prem.B.Habl. 6; Ni.Padr.Ro. 4; 
Bras.Rest. 4; Ay Verd. 10; Sit.Bred. 4; Sin Sec. 14; Piad.Arag. 11; Am. Vist. 8; 
Del Mont. 14; Homb.Pobr. 11; Sab.Mal 21; Luis Pér. 4; Vid.S.Nol. 10; Prin. 
Const. 9; Dam. Duen. 8; Cas.Dos Puert. 4. L 99; C 90(64). 

Faz. Pod.Disc. 1; Lo Que 1; Sab.Mal 1; Prin.Const. 1. L2;C 2. 

Fineza. Jud.Mac. 2; Am.Hon.Pod. 3; Sel.Conf.(N) 2; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Mar.Nav. 
1; Ay Verd. 4; Sin Sec. 1; Del Mont. 1; Homb.Pobr. 8; Sab.Mal. 1; Luis Pér. 
4; Prin.Const. 3; Dam.Duen. 5; Cas.Dos Puert. 11. 7; C 39(34). 

Fino. Pod.Disc. 1; Am.Vist. 1; Sab.Mal.1. L2;C 1. 

Fragante (fragancia). Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sab.Mal 2; Prin.Const. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 2. 
L0; C 6(5). 

Fugitivo. Cor.Hungr. 3; Lo Que 1; Bras.Rest. 1; Sin Sec. 1; Piad.Arag. 2; Am. 
Vist. 1; Del Mont. 3; Homb.Pobr. 1; Prin.Const. 2. L 12; C 3. 

Fulminar. Del Mont. 1; Luis Pér. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 1. L2;C1. 

Funesto. Jud.Mac. 2; Sit.Bred. 1; Sab.Mal1. LO0;C 4. 

Galante. Dam.Duen.1. L0;C 1. 

Galanteria. Homb.Pobr. 1; Dam.Duen. 1. L0;C 2. 
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Generoso. Cor.Hungr. 3; Am.Hon.Pod. 4; Sel.Conf.(N) 6; Sel. Conf.(A) 2; Mar. 
Nav. 5; Lo Que 3; Prem.B.Habl. 2; Bras.Rest. 6; Ay Verd. 1; Sit.Bred. 3; 
Sin Sec. 4; Piad.Arag. 2; Am.Vist. 4; Del Mont. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1; Sab.Mal 5; 
Luis Pér. 7; Vid.8.Nol. 3; Prin.Const. 4; Dam.Duen. 3. L 34; C 33(23). 

Gigante. Cor. Hungr. 1; Jud.Mac. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Lo Que 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 3; 
Del Mont. 1; Sab.Mal 2; Vid.S:Nol. 2. L 8; C 4(3). 

Giro. Sab.Mal. 1; Luis Pér. 1. L0;C 2. 

Grana. Lo Que 1; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; Homb.Pobr. 2; Vid.S.Nol. 2; 
Prin.Const. 1. L5;C3. 

Groseria. Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L0;C 2(1). 

Halago. Cas.Dos Puert.1. L0;C1. 

Horrendo. Piad.Arag.1. L1;C0. 

Idioma. Sit.Bred. 1; Prin.Const. 1; Dam.Duen. 1. L0;C 3. 

Iluminar. Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; Sit.Bred. 2; Homb.Pobr. 1; Sab.Mal 1; Luis Pér. 1; 
Dam.Duen. 2. L1;C 7. 

Ilustre. Cor. Hungr. 8; Mar.Nav. 4; Lo Que 1; Prem.B.Habl 2; Ni.Padr.Ro. 3; 
Bras.Rest. 6; Sit.Bred. 3; Piad.Arag. 1; Del Mont. 1; Sab.Mal 7; Luis Pér. 2; 
Vid.S.Nol. 5. L31;C 12. 

Impedir. Pod.Disc. 1; Jud.Mac. 1; Lo Que 4; Ni.Padr.Ro. 5; Ay Verd. 2; Sit. 
Bred. 3; Sin Sec. 2; Am.Vist. 1; Del Mont. 1; Luis Pér. 2; Vid.S.Nol. 1. 
L 17;C 6. 

Implicar. Cor.Hungr. 1; Pod.Disc. 2; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 1. L5;C0. 

Infausto. Piad.Arag. 1; Am.Vist.1. L2;C0. 

Insulto. Jud.Mac. 1; Bras.Rest. 1; Am.Vist.1. L2;C 1. 

Joven. Jud.Mac. 1; Bras.Rest. 1; Sit.Bred. 2; Sab.Mal 2; Prin.Const. 2. L 1; 
te 4 

Lento. Bras.Rest.1. L1;CO. 

Librar. Cor.Hungr. 3; Pod.Disc. 1; Jud.Mac. 2; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Lo Que 6; 
Prem.B.Habl. 3; Bras.Rest. 5; Ay Verd. 4; Sit.Bred. 1; Sin Sec. 4; Am. Vist. 1; 
Homb.Pobr. 1; Sab.Mal 3; Luis Pér. 11; Vid.S.Nol. 5; Prin.Const. 11; Dam. 
Duen. 5; Cas.Dos Puert. 4. L 32; C 39(38). 

Limbo. Prem.B.Habl. 1. L1; C0. 

Limite. Jud.Mac. 1; Am.Hon.Pod. 4; Ay Verd. 1; Sit.Bred. 1; Del Mont. 1; 
Dam.Duen. 1. L 2; C 7(3). 

Liquido. Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Am.Vist. 1; Homb.Pobr. 1; Luis Pér. 1. 
L1;C 3(2). 

Lustro. Jud.Mac. 1; Sit.Bred. 1. L0;C 2. 

Mentido. Jud.Mac. 3. L0;C3. 

Mévil. Sab.Mal1. L0O;C1. 

Nacar. Pod.Disc. 2; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Lo Que 2; Ni.Padr.Ro. 3; Bras.Rest. 1; 
Sit.Bred. 1; Sin Sec. 1; Am. Vist. 3; Sab.Mal 1; Luis Pér. 1; Vid.S.Nol. 2; 
Prin.Const. 1. L 14; C 5(A4). 

Negarse (not in passive sense). Sel.Conf.(N) 2; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Sit.Bred. 1. 
L0;C 3(1). 

Nocturno. Jud.Mac. 1; Sab.Mal 1; Prin.Const. 2. L0;C 4. 

Obtuso. Sin Sec.1. L1;CO. 

Ostentar. Jud.Mac. 2; Sab.Mal 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L0;C 4. 

Palestra. Lo Que 1; Luis Pér. 1. L1;C1. 
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Parasismo. Sab.Mal 1; Prin.Const. 1. L0;C 2. 

Pesar. (noun) Cor.Hungr. 1; Pod.Dise. 5; Jud.Mac. 5; Am.Hon.Pod. §; 
Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel.Conf.(A) 2; Lo Que 5; Prem.B.Habl. 3; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; 
Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 3; Sit.Bred. 1; Sin Sec. 4; Piad.Arag. 5; Am.Vist. 1; 
Sab.Mal 6; Luis Pér. 8; Vid.S.Nol. 2; Prin.Const. 11; Dam. Duen. 12; Cas. 
Dos Puert. 10. L31; C 59(53). 

(verb) Cor.Hungr. 7; Pod.Dise. 4; Jud.Mac. 2; Am.Hon.Pod. 7; Sel.Conf.(N) 4; 
Sel.Conf.(A) 5; Mar.Nav. 3; Lo Que 5; Prem.B.Habl. 6 (plus 2 in sense of 
“weigh” and not counted); Ni.Padr.Ro. 4; Bras.Rest. 2; Ay Verd. 3; Sit. 
Bred. 2; (Sin Sec. 1 in sense of “weigh’’); Piad.Arag. 2; Am.Vist. 6; Del 
Mont. 5; Homb.Pobr. 5 (plus 1 in sense of “weigh”’) ; Sab.Mal 4; Luis Pér. 2; 
Vid.S.Nol. 1; Prin.Const. 2; Dam.Duen. 6 (plus 1 in sense of “weigh’’). 
L 48; C 35(23). 

Piélago. Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sit.Bred. 1; Del Mont. 1; Luis Pér. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. 
L 1; C 4(8). 

Pira. Jud.Mac. 2; Sel.Conf.(N) 1. L0; C 3(2). 

Pompa. Cor.Hungr. 1; Jud.Mac. 1; Piad.Arag. 1; Del Mont. 1; Homb.Pobr. 2; 
Sab.Mal 1; Vid.S.Nol. 1; Prin.Const. 2; Cas.Dos Puert. 1. L4;C 7. 

Porci6n. Sit.Bred. 2; Prin.Const. 1. L0;C 3. 

Presagio. Sab.Mal 1; Prin.Const.1. L0;C 2. 

Presumir. Cor.Hungr. 3; Pod.Disc. 8; Jud.Mac. 5; Am.Hon.Pod. 4; Sel.Conf.(N) 
5; Sel.Conf.(A) 4; Mar.Nav. 3; Lo Que 3; Prem.B.Habl. 4; Ni.Padr.Ro. 2; 
Ay Verd. 2; Sit.Bred. 6; Sin Sec. 11; Piad.Arag. 1; Am.Vist. 4; Del Mont. 6; 
Homb.Pobr. 7; Sab.Mal 7; Luis Pér. 3; Vid.S.Nol. 3; Prin.Const. 3; Dam. 
Duen. 3; C.s.Dos Puert. 6. LL 50; C 49(40). 

Provocar. Pod.Disc. 3; Jud.Mac. 2; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Sel.Conf.(N) 4; Sel.Conf.(A) 
8; Mar.Nav. 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 5; Sit.Bred. 1; Sin Sec. 4; Piad.Arag. 3; Am. Vist. 
1; Homb.Pobr. 1; Sab.Mal 1; Vid.S.Nol. 2; Prin.Const.1. L 19; C 11(6). 

Pulso. Jud.Mac. 1; Lo Que 1; Dam.Duen. 1. L1;C 2. 

Piarpura. Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Bras.Rest. 1; Sit.Bred. 1; Homb.Pobr. 2; Vid.S.Nol. 1; 
Prin.Const. 3. L2;C7(6). 

Purptreo. Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 1; Am.Vist. 1. L2;C1(Q). 

Recato. Sel.Conf.(N) 2; Sel.Conf.(A) 2; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Sin Sec. 2; Am. Vist. 3; 
Del Mont. 2; Luis Pér. 1; Prin.Const. 1; Dam.Duen. 2; Cas.Dos Puert. 5. 
L8;C 11(9). 

Remitir. Cor.Hungr. 5; Pod.Disc. 3; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Bras.Rest. 1; Sit.Bred. 2; 

Sin Sec. 3; Am.Vist. 3; Homb.Pobr. 3; Vid.S.Nol. 2; Dam.Duen. 1; Cas. Dos 
Puert.1. L18;C 7. 

Resplandor. Am.Hon.Pod. 2; Sel.Conf.(N) 4; Sel.Conf.(A) 3; Lo Que 1; Ni.Padr. 
Ro. 1; Sit.Bred. 3; Sin Sec. 1; Del Mont. 1; Homb.Pobr.1; Luis Pér. 2; Vid.S. 
Nol. 3; Prin.Const. 1; Cas.Dos Puert. 2. L7; C 15(9). 

Reverendo. Piad.Arag.1. L1;C0. 

Riesgo. Am.Hon.Pod. 2; Sit.Bred. 3; Del Mont. 1; Sab.Mal 1; Luis Pér. 7; 
Prin.Const. 1; Dam. Duen. 5; Cas.Dos Puert. 4. L1; C 23(21). 

Rutilante. Vid.S.Nol. 1. L1;C0. 

Sacrilegio. Bras.Rest.1. L1;C0. 

Sefias. Abuse only censured. Treated in body of article. 
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Si bien (in sense of aunque). Pod.Disc. 3; Mar.Nav. 6; Lo Que 4; Prem.B.Habl. 
1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 3; Bras.Rest. 1; Ay Verd. 6; Sin Sec. 5; Piad.Arag. 3; Am. 
Vist. 1; Del Mont. 3; Homb.Pobr. 4; Luis Pér. 2; Vid.S.Nol. 1; Prin.Const. 4; 
Dam.Duen. 4. L 37; C 14. 

Sino (formula A, si no formula B). Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sel.Conf.(A) 1; Ay Verd. 1; 
Sit.Bred. 1; Am.Vist. 1; Sab.Mal 1; Prin.Const. 1. L 2; C 4(3). 

Solicitar. Cor.Hungr. 1; Pod.Disc. 3; Jud.Mac. 1; Am.Hon.Pod. 1; Mar.Nav. 1; 
Lo Que 1; Prem.B.Habl. 1; Ni.Padr.Ro. 3; Bras.Rest. 2; Ay Verd. 1; Sit. 
Bred. 1; Am.Vist. 3; Del Mont. 1; Homb.Pobr. 2; Sab.Mal 4; Luis Pér. 1; 
Vid.S.Nol. 1; Prin.Const. 1; Dam.Duen. 2;Cas.Dos Puert.1. 118; C 14(13). 

Sonoroso. Lo Quel. L1;C0O. 

Superior. Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Sit.Bred. 3; Homb.Pobr. 1; Prin.Const.1. L0;C 6(5). 

Terso. Sel.Conf.(N) 1; Lo Que 2. L2;C1(0). 

Timido. Jud.Mac. 1; Vid.S.Nol.1. L1;C 1. 

Trémulo. Prem.B.Habl.1. L1;C0. 

Vago. Jud.Mac.1. LO0;C1. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 


Professor Joseph Eugene Gillet died at his home in Merion, Pa., on 
June 4. The Hispanic Review was planning to issue a special volume in 
his honor on the oeceasion of his retirement from teaching duties in 1959. 
The intended testimonial of esteem and friendship must now appear as 


amemorial. It will contain a necrology. 








REVIEWS 


Dos ensayos. 1. Descripcién, narracién, historiografia. 2. Discrepancias 
y mal entender. By Américo Castro. Editorial Porrtia, México, 
1956: 74 pages. 

In these two essays Professor Castro clarifies his theory of historiog- 
raphy on which his Espafia en su historia (1948) and La realidad his- 
térica de Espana (1954) are based. The first is a “nueva versién, muy 
modificada y precisada, de las observaciones preliminares al frente de mi 
obra La Spagna nella sua Realta Storica, Florencia, Sansoni, 1955.” 
The second is an “apéndice ilustrativo” of the theories expressed in the 
first essay, by way of an answer to his critics. 

Professor Castro establishes a hierarchy of values in what is commonly 
ealled historiography: lo describible—lo narrable—lo historiable. Primi- 
tive societies lend themselves only to description. Lo narrable, on the 
next level, can be the topic of “eventografia,” but not of true “historio- 
grafia.” These events may even be of great importance, but still they 
lack a certain organic unity. Whole peoples as well as whole periods 
during the existence of peoples who are otherwise “historiables” may be 
only “narrables.” Much of what is called progress, “lo importante,” 
what, etymologically speaking, “lleva a ‘puerto,’” is the legitimate object 
of this “eventografia.” Above this level rises “lo contemplable,” identical 
with “lo historiable.” “Lo historiable, sea fenédmeno individual o colectivo, 
expresa vida total, que se afirma como vida abierta y problematica.” 
Homer, the French Revolution, the Discovery of the New World, Shakes- 
peare, Hegel, Florence would be legitimate topics of historiography, 
which must be inspired by “un sentimiento de veneracién” (pp. 23-25). 
The following key sentences express Professor Castro’s philosophy of 
historiography most clearly (p. 22) : 

“El pasado humano ... se hace presente en nosotros como un enlace 
entre una posibilidad y su realizacién, vistas y revividas como un estarse 
haciendo y un estar existiendo en la morada vital de un pueblo ambos 
contemplados y revividos desde y en en la morada vital del observador. 
Consecuencia de ello es que la visién del pasado se disponga desde la 
disposicién vital del contemplador, y que la imagen resultante tenga mas 
de intuicién solicitada que de construccién a prueba de escepticismo. 
Llegando a cierta altura los juicios del historiégrafo pueden hacerse 
plausibles y verosimiles, no rigurosamente demostrables.” 

It is evident that Professor Castro develops this theoretical tri- 
partition, the practical difficulties of which he recognizes (29), in order 
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to define clearly the aims of the type of historiography he practices in 
his great books. He claims no dogmatic truth for all of his findings and 
he admits: “No hay remedio: la jerarquia de los valores es solidaria de 
la jerarquia de los valorantes” (26). The historian assigns value on the 
basis of sympathetic Hinfiihlung (“convivencia valorante” [28]) and the 
term “ciencia” is inappropriate for this “forma de experiencia de la 
realidad” (21; similarly, 36 f.). 

The object of this historiography is the collective, the group endowed 
with a personality like an individual, essentially the same through the 
lifetime of the group. This core personality is called by Professor Castro 
“ipseidad de conciencia” (13) (and Dauerspanier by his critics), with a 
definite attitude toward life (“morada vital”). For him, to say it with 
a famous line by Goethe, Spain or any other colectivo historiable is 

Geprigte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt. 

For this reviewer at least, there is a high degree of likelihood and 
plausibility that this Jo, in the ease at hand lo hispanico, does exist. Any 
trained reader and traveller senses the existence of this id, when moving 
from one national literature to another, from country to country, and in 
historically diversified Europe even from city to city. Professor Castro 
has given us an excellent analysis of la realidad histérica of Spain, as an 
organic whole. The proof of the verosimilitude of the emerging picture 
of Spain lies in the organic coherence of the testimony adduced. For 
instanee, in the second essay the author produces three passages from the 
reign of Charles V to refute a critic who had challenged him to show that 
this “inseguro y angustiado dudar” existed before the beginning of the 
17th century. If taken in isolation, they do not show more than a 
temporary serious worry in an economic crisis (1534) and, in 1552, fear 
of “gran ruina y cayda,” like that of “un grande edificio roto y abierto de 
alto abaxo por todas partes y inclinado a su precipicio” (54). Something 
like that could have been said by a worried official after Pearl Harbor 
in this country. The difference is that such testimony would be an iso- 
lated case which would stand out as an exception within the generally 
affirmative and optimistic “morada vital” of the American people. It is 
the “pattern” that is impressive, the frequency and the intensity of ex- 
pressions of angustioso dudar in Spain versus fewer optimistic views in 
Spain and pessimistic views in other countries. In the second essay, 
reprinted from Filologia Romanza, I (1954), Castro argues against 
Menéndez Pidal that the translations from Arabic into the vernacular 
prepared under Alfonso X were due not to a general secularizing trend 
in evidence also in France, but that they were made because in didactic 
and astrological literature the interests of the Jewish translators and their 
Spanish reading public coincided, whereas in other fields of intellectual 
endeavor, such as philosophy or mathematics, the works were translated 
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into Latin, because they did not interest the Castillians. For Spanish 
integralismo there could be no dualistic separation “entre él [i.e. el hispano- 
eristiano|, como hablante, y la lengua como literatura escrita” (69; Pro- 
fessor Castro’s italics). This argument sounds very convincing in its 
légica vital. But are there no exceptions and, if there are, how are they to 
be explained, e.g., Pedro Alfonso’s Disciplina clericalis (early 12th cen- 
tury)? Was lo hispdnico not firmly established yet at that time, which 
would be a plausible explanation? 

Yet, even if this or that interpretation of the evidence by the structural- 
ist historian may be bolder than the positivistically inclined reader would 
be willing to accept, what counts is the trail-blazing newness and magni- 
tude of Professor Castro’s task to show the existence of this collective 
and mysterious id hispanicum and its unfolding through the times. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens. Herausgegeben von 
Johannes Vincke in Verbindung mit Edmund Schramm, Georg 
Schreiber und José Vives. (Spanische Forschungen der Gorresgesell- 
schaft, Erste Reihe, Band XII.) Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, Miinster, Westfalen, 1956: 232 pages. 


This twelfth volume of Spanish studies fostered by the Gérresgesell- 
schaft contains six articles of varying length and most diverse subject 
matter. The first two, “Die Spanienberichte des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts 
und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Formung und Wandlung des deutschen 
Spanienbildes” by Werner Briiggemann and “Die Deutung und Darstellung 
der deutschen Romantik durch Bohl in Spanien” by Hans Juretschke, are 
by far the longest and the most important. Of the shorter articles one, 
“San Bernardo, la poesia de los trovadores y la Divina Commedia” by 
Manuel de Montoliu, finds a discernible influence between St. Bernard’s 
cult of the Mother of God, the Provencal hymns to the Virgin, and Dante’s 
sublime final vision in paradise; one, “Inventario de joyas y muebles de 
Dofia Gracia Dionis” by Pascual Galindo, gives an insight into the luxuries 
of medieval times by listing the jewels, clothes, furnishings, and equipages 
left in 1317 in the estate of a Hungarian lady who had married an 
Aragonese grandee; one, “Der Mensch in der spanischen Wirtschaft” by 
Manfred Stark, emphasizes the difficulty of reconciling certain traits of 
the Spanish character—non-conformity and individualism—with the de- 
mands of group work and mass production which a prosperous economy to- 
day must meet; and, finally, one, “Die Juden im mittelalterlichen Spanien. 
Spanische Verdffentlichungen 1940-55” by Johannes Vincke, presents a 
bibliography with commentary on the surprisingly large number of publi- 
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eations during the specified period concerned with the role of the Spanish 
Jews in the Middle Ages. 

Dr. Briiggemann’s article deals with an important factor in the history 
of Spanish-German cultural relationships. He shows how the picture 
of Spain in European consciousness has always been varied and con- 
tradictory because of the peculiarly contrasting characteristics of the land 
itself and because of the different political, intellectual, and religious 
assumptions of those who observed it. From the 16th century Germany’s 
awareness of Spain as a great World Power was heightened by the 
dynastic connection between the two countries, while during the 17th cen- 
tury Spanish culture was of decisive influence on the whole Baroque 
movement in literature and the arts. But this influence ended in 1700 
when France became the dominant power and the arbiter of taste. To 
the men of the Enlightenment Spain was a Catholic, reactionary, cul- 
turally exhausted country; its literature completely alien to the Neo- 
classic fashion. There was a general lack of knowledge of the Spanish 
language. Few Germans travelled to Spain and their principal sources 
of information concerning the country were foreign books in translation. 
Madame D’Aulnoy and the other French writers of the period were indif- 
ferent to the beauties of the literature of the Golden Age; they were re- 
pelled by the Inquisition and the “religious fanaticism” of the Spaniards; 
they deplored the inferior position of women. For the most part they 
agreed with Voltaire: “A trip to Spain is like a trip to the Arabian desert.” 

By the second third of the century English travel books had become 
the fashion. As a rule their writers were less concerned with the 
Spaniard’s lack of rationalism than with the rigidity and absolutism of 
his political institutions. They observed more accurately the practical 
conditions of Spanish life and some of them tried to correct false im- 
pressions, calling attention to the industriousness, generosity, and tem- 
perance of the Spaniards. Baretti’s A Journey from London to Genoa 
has praise for the richness of the Spanish language, for the romances, 
and even for the works of Lope de Vega and Calderén “in spite of their 
numerous oddities, incongruities, and absurdities.” The description of 
Montserrat by Thickness (1778) made a great impression on Goethe, as 
did the diseussion of the Guerras civiles de Granada in Carter’s Reise von 
Gibraltar nach Mdlaga (1779). And in Townsend’s Reise durch Spanien 
there emerges the concept of a land rich in the treasures of art. But it 
was Herder who brought about a complete change in the German’s atti- 
tude toward Spain. Herder, with his sensitive perception of the soul of a 
people as expressed in its literature, based his picture of Spain largely on 
the romances, the Guerras civiles de Granada, and Don Quixote. He recog- 
nized Cervantes as a Volksdichter (not a satirist, as earlier critics had 
assumed), the Arabs as bringers of light to European culture, and in his 
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translation of the Cid he draws the picture of a chivalrous, romantic, 
proud people with roots drawing strength from the cultures of diverse 
civilizations. Herder’s picture did not go unchallenged. The fiasco of a 
German colonization project in the Sierra Morena had a disillusioning 
effect and once more the leyenda negra was revived in some travel guides. 

But gradually the number of German travellers to the Iberian penin- 
sula increased. Businessmen, soldiers, adventurers, and scientists sent 
home reports of what they found there. A competent account of condi- 
tions was given by Kaufhold in his Spanien wie es gegenwartig ist (1797). 
And in 1799 Wilhelm von Humboldt made an epoch-making journey to 
Spain. He met the king and associated with the scholars and men of 
affairs. His wide interests included almost all phases of life. He ob- 
served with rare insight and came to the conclusion that the past of all 
Europe was still alive in Spain, in the costume of its men, the customs 
of its women, its chivalrous spirit, the backwardness of its institutions. 
So he concluded that a trip to Spain is less a journey to foreign parts 
than it is a return to one’s spiritual home, a “romantisches Erwandern des 
eigenen Ursprungs.” 

From the time of Humboldt’s sojourn the picture of Spain in German 
consciousness contains most of the elements which made the Romanticists 
see in that country the embodiment of their ideal. The uprising against 
Napoleon completed the picture and demonstrated to the world the 
Spaniard’s love of freedom. The travel book which most truly reflected 
the Romanticist’s point of view was Huber’s Skizzen aus Spanien. Huber 
understood the tragic conflict in Spanish life as a struggle between the 
real and the ideal, between tradition and progress. 

No new point of view concerning Spain is evident in Germany until 
1833 and the outbreak of the Carlist War. The most influential traveller 
of the period was Adolf, Graf von Schack, who, in his Geschichte der 
dramatischen Kunst in Spanien hoped to arouse in Germany an en- 
thusiasm for a national theater like that of Spain. Like Schack, Johannes 
Fastenrath strove to be a cultural intermediary between the two countries. 

The development of the railroads brought travellers from Germany in 
increasing numbers and the development of newspapers brought more 
reliable reporting of every change in the political picture. Political 
events in Germany, too, influenced the German’s picture of Spain; the 
German struggle for national unity made Spanish unity seem exemplary; 
the Kulturkampf under Bismarck pointed out the possible evil connec- 
tions between Church and State. 

Eventually a new generation of scholars, Pfandl, Vossler, and the 
Italian Farinelli, called attention to the spiritual ties which bound Germany 
and Spain; the poets, Hermann Bahr, Stefan George, and Rainer Maria 
Rilke, found inspiration in Spanish themes; the art historians revelled in 
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the country’s treasures; and a host of travellers found a rejuvenating 
strength when they touched Spanish soil. So that at the beginning of 
the 20th century there was in Germany no indifference to Spain; there 
were still those who regarded the country with disapproval and dislike, 
but there were more who looked upon her with admiration and love. 

Dr. Juretschke’s study of Béhl’s work as a lover and preserver of the 
poetry of the Golden Age and as a prophet of the aesthetic and historical 
ideas of the German Romanticists is enriched by the publication of twenty- 
three letters (1817-1833) from Bohl to the historian Martin Fernandez 
de Navarrete. The letters deal mostly with the accumulation and editing 
of the material for Boéhl’s anthologies. They bear witness to the serupu- 
lous scholarship of their author and to the modernity of his point of view. 

The Gorresgesellschaft deserves well of Hispanic scholars for the 
publication of this volume. 


E. HerMAN HESPELT 
Ithaca, New York 


Jordi de Sant Jordi. Estudio y edicién por Martin de Riquer. Consejo 
Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. (Coleccién Filolégica de la 
Universidad de Granada, nim. XV.) Granada, 1955: 225 paginas. 


No es ésta la primera vez que Martin de Riquer se enfrenta con la 
obra de Jordi de Sant Jordi. Tras publicar en 1935 un estudio ecritico y 
una edicién del poeta catalan, estudio de juventud que rechaza en el 
prélogo a la obra que resefamos (“trabajo juvenil que no tenia ninguna 
pretensién seria. La obra que ahora doy al pdiblico anula .. . aquella 
edicién”) Riquer ha escrito varios articulos mds estrictamente dirigidos al 
especialista (“ ‘Stramps’ y ‘Midons’ de Jordi de Sant Jordi” en la Revista 
Valenciana de Filologia, I [1951], pags. 9-62; “Reconstruccién de una 
poesia de Jordi de Sant Jordi,” Boletin de la Sociedad Castellonense de 
Cultura, XXVIII [1952], pags. 207-212). El trabajo que ahora 
resehamos es una cuidadosa edicién critica, con abundantes notas, con 
inclusién de todas las variantes en los manuscritos existentes, y traduccién, 
al castellano, de todos los poemas conocidos de Sant Jordi. Al frente 
de cada poesia queda incluida su situacién en los eancioneros, con la 
rabrica que figura en cada uno de ellos, y las indicaciones que pueden tener 
alguna utilidad para el erudito. La labor ha sido realizada de manera 
concienzuda y completa; las pocas erratas observables quedan subsanadas 
en una fe de erratas. La base de los textos la constituyen los manuscritos 
en los que es menos probable que el amanuense haya desfigurado los 
provenzalismos originales. Esta parte del trabajo va precedida de una 
biografia del poeta y andlisis, con estudio de fuentes y de lenguaje, de 
los poemas, 
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Esta parte critica es también un modelo de precisién y de mesura, 
Al tratar de dilucidar la importancia histérica y artistica de los poemas 
de Jordi de Sant Jordi, Riquer lo sitia frente a sus ilustres contem- 
pordneos, Santillana y Ausidis March, y sefiala hasta qué punto es 
arcaizante la tradicién trovadoresea que inspira a Sant Jordi. La in- 
fluencia de Petrarea, que quiz4 ha sido sobreestimada por otros comen- 
taristas (véase, por ejemplo, J. Ruiz Calonja, Histéria de la literatura 
catalana | Barcelona, 1954], pag. 270), es rebajada a mas justas propor- 
clones. 

Sobremanera interesante es la interpretacién que se da del conserva- 
durismo y areaismo poéticos de Sant Jordi, puesto que se trata de una 
teoria aplicable en gran parte a los poetas igualmente arcaizantes de la 
corte de Juan II y al propio Santillana: “en las cortes de los reyes de 
Aragén, en oposicién a los centros burgueses italianos en los que surgié 
la renovacién lirica europea, mantenia cierta actualidad y verosimilitud 
un concepto aristocratico de la vida que permitia otorgar validez a los 
principios fundamentales de la aristocrética poesia de los trovadores.” 
El ambiente cortesano permitia mantener la ficcién, la ilusién, de que la 
época trovadoresea no habia pasado del todo, y Catalufia era la heredera 
de aquella época. Mayores influencias arcaizantes todavia que en Castilla 
debido al empleo sistematico en Catalufia del provenzal o de formas 
lingiiisticas derivadas de él en las obras liricas. Pero en este caso ,cémo 
explicar que Ausiés March, contempordneo de Sant Jordi, haya dado un 
cambio tan brusco, y, asimilandose totalmente el influjo de Petrarca, haya 
renovado en forma tan original y profunda la lirica catalana? Como de 
costumbre, las explicaciones puramente sociolégicas e histéricas nos llevan 
hasta la linde de las grandes creaciones literarias, pero no pueden 
revelarnos toda la riqueza y complejidad de ciertas obras. 

La misma tendencia areaizante habia advertido anteriormente Riquer 
en un poeta casi contempordneo de Sant Jordi, Gilabert de Préixita, 
cuyas obras ha editado igualmente (Gilabert de Préixita, Poesies, col. 
“Els Nostres Classics” [Barcelona, 1954], especialmente pags. 17 y 18). 
Proixita es anterior a Sant Jordi y puede haber influido en uno o dos 
poemas de éste. Pero lo importante no es sefalar fuentes aisladas, sino 
reconocer, como lo hace el autor, la existencia de una tradicién tan rica y 
poderosa que el poeta no puede librarse de ella sino en momentos de crisis. 
Es la presencia de una auténtica crisis personal en “Stramps” o en 
“Presoner” lo que le permite renovar la tradicién trovadoreseca y expresar 
su dolorida intimidad en algunos de los poemas mas bellos de la literatura 
catalana. Y todo ello en un estilo elegante y refinado, y con versos en 
que la acentuacién en la sexta silaba, a veces en la séptima o la octava, les 
da un ritmo cereano al del endecasilabo italiano, como observa Calonja 
(op. cit., pag. 271). Es cierto que Sant Jordi sélo es original a ratos, 
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esporadicamente. Es cierto también que sus fuentes son mas frecuente- 
mente los trovadores. A pesar de ello nos parece, quizd, excesivo el juicio 
de Riquer: “Lo cierto es que Jordi de Sant Jordi, a principios del siglo 
XV, parece un poeta del XII o del XIII y da la sensacién de que en el 
panorama de la lirica europea no ha tenido lugar renovacién tan im- 
portante como es la del Stil Nuovo, la de Dante y la de Petrarea” (pag. 
75). Los cambios italianizantes en la métrica, la elegancia, delicadeza y 
nostalgia, la expresién de la intimidad del poeta en ciertos momentos de 
desamparo, no se dan en la poesia lirica de los pueblos peninsulares antes 
del siglo XV. El paralelo entre Sant Jordi y Santillana es muy claro. 
También Santillana es un elegante y refinado conservador a pesar de sus 
tentativas aisladas de renovacién. Y sin embargo lo situamos en el siglo 
XV sin ocurrirsenos otra posibilidad. Jordi de Sant Jordi, poeta de la 
época pre-renacentista en que tan dificil resulta, a veces, separar lo nuevo 
de lo viejo, ofrece, como Santillana, como Mena, una extrafia combinacién 
de férmulas tradicionales renovadas parcialmente entre las cuales se filtra 
una sensibilidad nueva, latente ya, no siempre explicita. Para romper 
definitivamente con los moldes medievales en el siglo XV era necesario 0 
vivir (y, sobre todo, haberse educado) en un ambiente puramente italiano, 
en que las ciudades y los individuos estaban derrocando el viejo orden 
medieval, o ser un pensador, como Ausids March, y rehacer mentalmente 
el proceso de destruccién y reconstruccién que la sociedad catalana—y 
espanola, francesa o inglesa—no hab{a iniciado plenamente todavia. 

Con estas reservas la parte critica de la obra de Martin de Riquer nos 
parece impecable. Es un libro escrito evidentemente con gran erudicién 
y con verdadero carifio, que contribuye a precisar y depurar la vida y la 
obra de uno de los mejores poetas catalanes y al mismo tiempo a iluminar 
ciertos aspectos de la literatura espafiola del siglo XV. 


MaNvEL DurAN 
Smith College 


The Celestina: A Novel in Dialogue. Translated from the Spanish by 
Lesley Byrd Simpson. University of California Press, Berkeley-Los 
Angeles, 1955: x + 162 pages. 


It is by now a truism that a great literary work needs successive trans- 
lations through the years if only because the translator’s language itself is 
constantly changing. In the case of the present work the need for a new 
translation has been particularly pressing, in view of the fact that no 
English translation has appeared since James Mabbe’s in 1631, and the 
great gap between Jacobean and contemporary English does not need to 
be belabored. 

Let me state at the outset that Professor Simpson, so thoroughly quali- 
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fied to undertake this labor of love, has done a very painstaking and 
accurate job. If the translation is occasionally wooden, a comparison with 
the Spanish text often reveals that the original is similarly halting and 
cumbersome. In such eases, it becomes a question of personal taste 
whether the translator should impart more life to his product than is 
apparent in the original. If he does this consistently, as Kane did with 
Juan Ruiz, he may conceivably have a more readable book, to be sure, 
but Professor Simpson has avoided this temptation—with one exception. 
Taking the opposite tack from James Mabbe, who constantly inflated his 
text, Professor Simpson has quite consciously streamlined his. I refer 
not so much to breaking up a long complex or compound sentence into 
independent units (this is often felicitous), but rather to a tendency to 
omit altogether adverbs, phrases, and clauses. There is no question that 
this practice makes for a smoother, racier, more readable translation, but 
a word to this effect in the Preface would at least have put the reader 
on his guard, and rendered Professor Simpson less vulnerable to the old 
charge of traduttore-traditore. 

The six-page Preface might have been devoted more profitably to some 
problems of translation encountered by Professor Simpson than to a re- 
hashing of commonplaces. (I for one sincerely hope that he may be 
inspired one of these days to write just such an article.) He doubtless 
had in mind the reader who might be approaching the Celestina for the 
first time, though several of his statements are admittedly controversial. 
He wisely, I think, uses the Burgos 1499 text, though his reasons for doing 
so may be questioned; his decision to omit the argumentos I find difficult 
to defend. He also calls attention to his happy device of dividing the 
acts into scenes, and to his practice of printing asides in italics, though 
the conventional dramaturgical method of indicating the latter would have 
been sufficient. 

The following comments of detail should not be construed as reflecting 
adversely upon the excellent merits of this translation as a whole (the 
numbers refer to pages). 

(1) Why should la grandeza de Dios be translated as ‘the goodness of 
God’? ‘In this hidden spot’ for en tan conueniente lugar is unneces- 
sarily specific, as is ‘my secret love’ for mi secreto dolor, and (2) ‘in the 
stable’ for curando destos cauallos. Cejador’s ‘Galen and Hippocrates’ 
for Eras e Crato is no longer tenable: for the emendation Erasistrato see 
Menéndez Pidal, Antologia de prosistas castellanos (Madrid, 1920), p. 
69, n. 1. As Menéndez Pidal shows, reference to the story of Erasistratus 
and Stratonice makes necessary the reading piedad de Seleuco in place of 
the meaningless piedad de silencio, which Dr. Simpson has rendered 
vaguely as ‘Merciful heaven.’ I see no point in translating ;sentiriades 
mi mal! as a question. (6) ‘Making game of me’ is hardly current in 
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American English, and (7) ‘Did I pink you?’ for Escoziote? smacks of 
the lamp. ‘Did that make you smart?’ would be preferable. ‘Read your 
histories; study your philosophers; read your poets’ for Lee los ystoriales, 
estudia los filosofos, mira los poetas is not quite accurate, since ystoriales 
clearly means ‘historians,’ and the repetition of read is not only unneces- 
sary but also flat. The use of the possessive, however, is a happy one. 
(10) ‘Curled’ for crinados is unnecessarily specific. (13) ‘What’s eating 
you?’ is perhaps too colloquial for gde que te congoxas? (19) Professor 
Simpson has wisely left in italics eight of the herbs and oils that have 
thus far escaped identification, though ‘wildflower’ might be at least a 
passable translation of flor salvaje. As I have pointed out in my doctoral 
dissertation (lithoprint, U. of Chicago Libraries, 1940), carilla seems to 
be one of the numerous Romance derivatives of carja, < Gr. xapvov, ‘nut, 
walnut,’ and the meaning of ‘nut-oil’ clearly fits the context. ‘Numbers 
of men and women’ for muchos hombres 2 mugeres is unidiomatie to me. 
(47) Algo es lo que yo digo is better rendered by ‘That’s what I just 
said’ than by ‘I said it.’ (65) ‘What news do you bring... ? for Que 
dizes .. . ? is an unnecessary periphrasis. Why ‘my fine lover’ for mi 
nueuo amador? A comma after money, in Parmeno’s first speech, would 
make the sentence clearer. (68) A plural translation of virtud jars at 
this point. (69) In Parmeno’s speech, what is gained by translating este 
perdido de mi amo by ‘our idiot master’? ‘Haggled’ would be preferable 
to ‘chaffered.’ In Calisto’s second speech I see no reason for construing 
the second statement as a question. Read ‘You must have been struck 
dumb.’ (70) In Celestina’s first speech, the translation of querria (stet: 
Foulché-Delbose’s emendation to queria is not necessary) as ‘you wanted’ 
is obviously a slip. (74) Sempronio’s remark is a command: ‘Don’t make 
your sores worse.’ (85) A tales horas is closer to ‘at a time like this’ 
than to ‘at this hour.’ 

The University of California Press has given us a handsomely bound 
and beautifully printed volume. I have noted only one minor misprint— 
Celestine on p. 56. 


LAWRENCE Poston, JR. 
University of Oklahoma 


Das Ingenium Don Quijotes. Ein Beitrag zur literarischen Charakter- 
kunde. Por Harald Weinrich. (Forschungen zur romanischen Philo- 
logie, Heft 1.) Miinster, 1956: 130 paginas. 


4 Por qué califieé Cervantes de ingenioso al hidalgo de la Mancha en el 
titulo de su inmortal novela? 4 Para alabar su sagacidad? Para tildarle 
de loco, y para subrayar el aspecto mas saliente de su locura? 4 Para 
sehalar que, aun siendo, o justamente por ser loco, era cuerdo, segin 
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paradoja muy grata al Renacimiento? No es de extrafiar que la multi- 
plicidad de opiniones contrastantes que dividen a los lectores del Quijote, 
se refleje también en la glosa del titulo. 

Por otra parte, los que proceden con eriterios léxicos y seménticos, se 
hallan ante una voz de amplisima extensién y euyo contenido varia segin 
el contexto y la intencién peculiar del autor: después de introducirse en el 
idioma del siglo quince junto a mil otros cultismos, ingenio adquiere un 
papel cada vez mas preponderante en las centurias siguientes, hasta hacerse 
palabra clave del barroco. Se asienta en el idioma literario, rodeado de 
una corte de voces que completan y matizan su sentido (piénsese en sus- 
tantivos como discrecién, sagacidad, disimulo, y en adjetivos como avisado, 
advertido y muchos otros). 

i Puede determinarse, pues, con algin grado de precisién el sentido de 
ingenio e ingenioso? La psicologia contempordnea se queja de la 
vaguedad e insuficiencia de los términos que nos brinda el idioma para la 
descripeién del carfcter y de la personalidad, y quisiera prescindir de 
ellos, aunque luego ha de reconocer con Roger Bacon “que el lenguaje 
comtin de los hombres vale mas que los libros.” + Hemos de desistir, pues, 
del intento de equiparar la descripcién de Don Quijote con las categorias 
psicolégicas y clinicas de nuestros dias, y dirigir nuestros esfuerzos a 
comprenderle—en lo que cabe—como le veian los espafoles del siglo 
diecisiete, y, en particular, su propio autor. 

Es significativo pues, y particularmente interesante para los lectores 
de esta Revista, que dos estudiosos nos hayan dado casi contemporanea e 
independientemente uno de otro, sendos ensayos sobre ingenio e ingenioso 
en el Quijote. En un interesante articulo (“El ingenioso hidalgo,” HR 
XXV [1957], 175-193) Otis H. Green desentrafia el sentido de ingenioso 
basfndose en la teoria de los humores, tal como les era familiar a los 
espanoles del siglo de oro. El Dr. Green toma como punto de partida las 
sugerencias del Dr. Salillas y los datos recopilados por el P. M. de Iriarte 
y vincula la cualidad de ingenioso con el temperamento colérico. De entre 
las traducciones inglesas, opta por la de Robinson Smith (1932) : ingenioso 
—visionary. 

Weinrich, por otro lado, empieza por rastrear la voz ingenio—e in- 
genioso—en Cervantes, y después de recorrer varias veces, por circulos 
concéntricos, la cultura de la époea, las ideas médiecas y filosdficas, el ideal 
‘aballeresco y cortesano, y las artes poéticas, concluye que la mejor tra- 
duccién de ingenioso seria feinsinnig. 


1 Advancement of Learning (7, 3). Sobre la actitud de la psicologia 
contempordnea frente a las posibilidades descriptivas y analiticas del lenguaje, 
véase, p. ej. G. W. Allport y H. S. Odbert, Trait-Names, A Psycho-lexical Study 
(Psychological Monographs, n. 47, 1936). 
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Ahora bien, si se me permite seguir con la comparacién y exponer mis 
observaciones de lectora atenta, aunque no iniciada: de los cuatro tem- 
peramentos, a Don Quijote le corresponde, desde luego, el colérico. Wein- 
rich también lo admite. Pero Green va mas lejos y sugiere que la cualidad 
de ingenioso (o sea, “de imaginacién viva y dado a visiones”) ha de 
atribuirse al hidalgo de la Mancha en cuanto representa el tipo del colérico. 
Esta cualidad (de “sutil e ingenioso”) forma parte de la caracterizacién 
del temperamento colérico que hicieron, entre otros, el Arcipreste de Tala- 
vera, Francisco Ninez de Oria y Huarte de San Juan. A Don Quijote no 
podemos atribuirsela, sin embargo, en un sentido absoluto y simplista, sino 
dentro de la extraordinaria complejidad tematica de la obra. 

Weinrich, para la traduccién del titulo, opta por feinsinniy. Desde 
luego, hay multiples lugares en el Quijote donde ingenioso parece sugerir 
esta traduccién. Sin embargo (jsi sélo admitiera alguna medida de 
imaginacién!) tampoco me disgusta la solucién que nos brinda la versién 
alemana de 1620 y que también nos sugiere Goethe al hablar del “scharf- 
sinnige Don Q.” Scharfsinnig es también el que peca por sobra de 
ingenio, y esto es justamente lo que les pasaba, en el siglo diecisiete, a los 
ingeniosos. 

éFeinsinnig? gScharfsinnig? g Visionary? Que se me perdone el escep- 
ticismo, pero no me sé determinar por ninguno de estos términos con ex- 
elusién de los otros. Estoy convencida de que la mentalidad de los 
espanoles de la época de Cervantes no acotaba sus términos con la pre- 
cisidn que hoy queremos atribuirles, y no me extrafaria que el autor del 
Quijote cifrara en el titulo de su obra esa misma ambigiiedad que carac- 
teriza la novela entera. 

i Puede establecerse la unidad de la obra bajo la égida del ingenio, 
0 mejor dicho, de lo ingenioso? El Dr. Green afirma resueltamente la 
concepeién unitaria del Quijote y ve en el humor y en los altibajos del 
temperamento colérico el hilo conductor que guia a Cervantes, novelista 
ejemplar y conocedor de la ciencia médica, en la caracterizacién del pro- 
tagonista y en la distribucién de los episodios. Weinrich en cambio, se 
coloca del lado de los que niegan la concepeidén inicial y unitaria de la 
novela: Cervantes descubriria el ingenio de su héroe aproximadamente 
hacia el centro de la primera parte de la novela, cuando econcibié la idea 
de escribir un buen libro de caballerias. Hasta entonces Don Quijote, 
segin Weinrich, es un quidam, un hidalgo cualquiera (pag. 10). 

Pero, aun mucho antes de que el canénigo mencione expresamente el 
“felicisimo talento de su ingenio” (I, 47) ,no vemos a Don Quijote dando 
prueba de “delicado entendimiento”? Su comprensién y consejos a 
Sancho, y los “graciosisimos euentos” que pasa con el cura y el barbero 
antes de su segunda salida (I, 7), dan fe de su ingenio. Ademas, si a 
Don Quijote no se le llama ingenioso hasta muy adelantada la narracién, 
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para ser un quidam le sobra pensamiento. Me extrafia que Weinrich no 
reparara en esta palabra que (junto a pensar y a pensativo—y memoria) 
llama la atencién por su frecuencia, en los primeros capitulos. Es verdad 
que aqui también esté en juego la relacién pardéddica con los libros de 
caballerias (cada uno de los eaballeros andantes “tenia uno o dos sabios, 
como de molde, que no solamente escribian sus hechos, sino que pintaban 
sus mis minimos pensamientos y niferias, por mds escondidas que fuesen,” 
XI, 9); pero Don Quijote se destaca en seguida de otro hidalgo cualquiera 
por la dimensién interior que le confiere el pensamiento, bien sea en el 
sentido antiguo de la palabra, como preocupacién, o ya en el mas reciente 
de actividad de la imaginacién y procedimiento discursivo. 

El mayor mérito del libro de Weinrich esté en su amplitud de miras, 
su mayor defecto en cierta falta de método y de articulacién légica. El 
autor enfoca el tema con criterios comparativos. Sus referencias a la 
literatura italiana son siempre sugestivas, sus cotejos con las artes poéticas 
renacentistas, convinecentes. Pero a veces sus muchos conocimientos le 
inducen a zarandearnos de un lado para otro, sin suficiente transicién 
légica entre las ideas y sin demasiados escripulos cronolégicos. Quiera 
Dios que la costumbre de numerar los pdrrafos (y en realidad sustituirlos 
por fichas), no arraigue en Alemania. Hasta prefiero el relativer 
Anschluss de los antiguos. 

No por esto disminuye mi asombro ante la ciencia del autor. Pero 
justamente por ser Weinrich tan buen filélogo, siento que no haya acotado 
mejor el campo semantico de ingenio y los conceptos que desplaza esta voz 
al apropiarse un papel tan importante. De hecho, al principio de su 
monografia, Weinrich hace un breve excursus cronolégico (pero para 
rastrear la metéfora del ager ingeni), y llega hasta la Biblia donde “el 
concepto de ingenio aparece tan sdélo una vez, pero esta representado por 
el concepto del corazén” (!) (pag. 19). Estoy convencida de que, si en 
vez de considerar junto a ingenio sélo entendimiento, discrecién y juicio, 
se hubiese preguntado también por la suerte de seso, su analisis de in- 
genio hubiera tenido mas solera histérica, y no hubiera llegado a identificar 
tan ligeramente el ingenio de Don Quijote con su seso (y aun menos con 
sus sesos; cf. las pigs. 28-30). 

A veces la gran variedad de los términos de comparacién constituye un 
peligro, y las fichas aisladas nos sugieren conclusiones sin fundamento. 
Las versiones prueban muy poco si no se las ve en el contexto y si no se 
recorren buenos trozos. Dos ejemplos: Del cotejo de un pasaje del 
Cortegiano con su traduccién espaiola (Castiglione: far mansueti 
gl’ingegni delle fiere—Boscin: domar las bravas alimanas) deduce Wein- 
rich que el espafiol se resistia a atribuir ingenio a los animales. Puede 
ser, pero lo que prueba la versién (junto con cien otras del mismo estilo) 
no atafie a los animales, sino que ilustra la tendencia de Bosedén a dirigir la 
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acecién directamente hacia el objeto (el ser) eliminando el elemento ab- 
stracto intermedio, ya sea ingenio 0 dnimo u otra voz parecida. Segundo 
ejemplo: Jerénimo de Urrea traduce a veces el ingenio de Ariosto con 
buen seso (pag. 29). No me parece razén suficiente para establecer 
identidad entre ingenio y buen seso (y mucho menos, seso). Es mas, el ir 
seso constantemente acompafiado del adjetivo me parece un indicio de 
que seso a secas ha perdido mucha de su intensidad expresiva. 

Estas son las observaciones negativas—poquisimas—que se me han 
ocurrido al leer el sustancioso libro de Weinrich. No puedo ni empezar a 
resumir los muchisimos puntos que trata con gran doctrina. Remito el 
lector a la cuidadosa bibliografia y al indice que, por ser tan detallado, 
completa muy oportunamente esta interesante y aguda monografia. 


MARGHERITA MORREALE 
The Catholic University of America 


Vida y obra de Juan Ramén Jiménez. Por Graciela Palau de Nemes. 


(Biblioteca Romdnica Hispdnica.) Editorial Gredos, Madrid, 1957: 
417 paginas. 


Aunque Juan Ramén Jiménez haya afirmado que su vida no importa en 
relacién con su Obra y que es ésta la que puede estudiarse sin entrar en la 
consideracién de aquélla, he aqui un libro dedicado primordialmente a 
darnos un retrato afectuoso, comprensivo e imparcial de la figura del poeta 
de Moguer. Ese empefo lo logra Graciela Palau de Nemes de modo 
admirable. No quiere esto decir que la autora haya pasado por alto la 
valoracién y explicacién de ciertos aspectos de la poesia de J. R. J. 
siguiendo para ello la linea cronolégica de sus publicaciones, y deteniéndose 
a veces a sefialar el cardcter de algunas de ellas en funcién del espacio y del 
tiempo. Pero en todo este libro lo que destaca mas, y en iltimo extremo 
lo que le da su importancia verdaderamente excepcional es la presentacién 
del detalle biografico, gracias a lo cual podemos seguir el camino vital del 
poeta con sus viajes, sus estancias en el extranjero, sus amistades, sus 
revistas, sus polémicas, sus épocas de enfermedad y de salud; todo ello, 
claro esta, girando sobre el eje fundamental de su existencia que es la 
Poesia. 

Para esa labor—realizada a través de varios aflos con incesante fervor 
—Graciela Palau de Nemes ha contado con la amistad de J. R. J. y de 
Zenobia, a quienes conocié en la Universidad de Maryland en 1944. Por 
ellos ha tenido acceso a los archivos del poeta, que se conservan ahora en 
una sala especial de la Biblioteca de la Universidad de Puerto Rico. 
Nuestra autora ha sabido espigar en esos papeles, cuya importancia es 
esencial para el estudioso, no sélo de la obra de J. R. sino de toda la poesia 
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espanola contempordnea; ha visto primeras ediciones, recortes de prensa, 
folletos, articulos diversos, variantes de poemas; y sobre todo, y en varias 
temporadas, ha contado con el consejo, la aprobacién, la rectificacién de 
datos erréneos, la aclaracién de puntos dudosos hechas por J. R. y de 
manera especial por su esposa, fiel guardesa de recuerdos de toda una vida, 
a la que se entregé totalmente, y de cuya dedicacién es testigo Graciela 


Palau de Nemes que estuvo cerca de Zenobia en las tiltimas semanas y 
hasta el momento de su muerte. 

De singular interés en este libro son los capitulos primeros, que se 
refieren a la infancia, adolescencia y juventud del poeta en su ciudad natal, 
en Cadiz y en Sevilla. En general, repito que sin negar el valor que el 
estudio de la obra literaria tenga en él, el libro es fundamental en lo 
biografico. Hasta ahora, nada se habia escrito de tal cardcter y por ello 
ha de ser ya fuente imprescindible para el estudioso de J. R.: que a riesgo 
de contradecirle, o mds bien, difiriendo de su opinién, mucha luz y mucho 
realee pueden dar a un poema particular las circunstancias, felices o 
adversas en las que fué escrito; que el poeta, como hombre, no puede 
estar separado de su realidad histérica, de su vida. 

El libro, ilustrado con muchos retratos en fotografia y dibujos, esta 
ademas avalorado con una utilisima bibliografia en la que se incluyen 
papeletas de las obras de Juan Ramén Jiménez en orden cronoldégico de 
primeras ediciones; las traducciones de la obra de Tagore; una lista de 
la obra inédita segin ha sido anunciada en algunos casos por el poeta; 
los prélogos a libros de otros autores; traducciones de Jiménez a otros 
idiomas; su colaboracién en revistas y periddicos; y libros o tesis sobre 
él y algunas papeletas mas, todas de gran interés. 

Puestos a indicar algin reparo a esta obra, cabria tal vez senalar la 
indudable precipitacién con que algunos capitulos—sobre todo los finales— 
parecen haber sido escritos; opinién que comparte la propia autora, 
explicando las circunstancias en que lo fueron; y ya en lo puramente 
literario, ciertos descuidos de lenguaje o falta de equilibrio entre diversas 
partes del libro; o bien los detalles acaso excesivos, en una obra de esta 
naturaleza, de la enfermedad y muerte de Zenobia en el Hospital Mimiya 
de Rio Piedras. Nada de eso, sin embargo, aminora, a mi juicio, el mérito 
indudable de esta obra. Su autora, con un notable sentido de la justicia, 
de la imparcialidad, de la rectitud, ha logrado salir airosa de muchas 
dificultades que las relaciones de Juan Ramén Jimenez con algunos de 
sus contemporaneos le presentaban, y ha logrado un estudio muy completo 
—y en este aspecto definitivo—de la vida y la obra del “andaluz universal.” 


EUGENIO FLOoRIT 
Barnard College 
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La escuela lingiiistica espanola y su concepcién del lenguaje. By Diego 
Catalan Menéndez-Pidal. Biblioteca Romdnica Hispdnica, II. Estu- 
dios y Ensayos, Madrid, 1955: 169 pages. 

The title of this volume is in some measure misleading, as the author 
is prompt to point out: “. . . este libro no pretende ser un Estudio de la 
concepceién lingiiistica de la escuela espafiola, sino una Introduccién a la 
lingiiistica general, con base en el espaiiol, cimentada sobre una concepcién 
basica del lenguaje ...” (p. 10). But perhaps the truth of the matter 
lies partly in both the formal and the suggested titles; and this requires 
that an appraisal be made from two somewhat different points of vantage. 

In its capacity as an introduction to linguistics, the book invites com- 
parison with the somewhat similarly entitled An Introduction to Romance 
Linguistics, translated from the Rumanian of Iorgu Iordan and reworked 
as well by the Englishman John Orr.’ Unlike the authors of the latter 
book, whose approach was historical and by design uncommitted to any 
single view, Sr. Catalén’s work is consciously dedicated to a particular 
ideology, as the forthright title indicates. It is not designed for beginners, 
since much of the terminology and many of the concepts (fonema, romance 
vulgar, cultismo; sustrato fonético, la concepcidn estructuralista de la 
lengua) make their appearance ex abrupto and consequently require some 
previous experience with the field on the part of the reader. In fact it 
would be more accurate to characterize the work as a series of lucid, 
simplified discussions of certain fundamental topies, or problems, of 
linguistic science, such as the acquisition and transmission of language, the 
phenomenon of linguistic change, the roles of time and space in the forma- 
tion of tongues, the operation of traditionalism, ete. 

A considerable part of the text is devoted to an appraisal of conflicting 
opinions on the above-listed and allied matters, e.g., role of the individual- 
role of society, language as communication-language as expression, 
diachronie-synchronie linguistics, and Sr. Catalan regularly offers, as the 
resolution of the discussion, the view to which he adheres. Almost 
throughout, his arbiters are Ramén Menéndez Pidal and the late Amado 
Alonso, excerpts from whose pages, or condensations of whose writings, 
are liberally spread across the pages. On a greatly reduced scale, con- 
genial views of certain investigators such as Spitzer, Vossler, or von 
Wartburg are occasionally incorporated, while conversely exception is 
taken to incompatible opinions of others, for example Saussure or 
Meillet; ? and mechanistic or positivistic theories in general are opposed. 

1 London, 1937. CatalA4n is acquainted with this work, from which he 
quotes lines on pages 52-53, and to which he alludes on page 83, note 35. 

2 The disagreement with Saussure is not wholesale; on occasion (e.g., pp. 
14, 18, 20, ete.) Catalin accepts certain views of the Swiss linguist. 
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It will be apparent from the foregoing that there is indeed a certain 
appropriateness to the formal title despite the author’s disclaimer, for we 
have here a consciously formulated conception of language and its study, 
which is adhered to throughout. On this point Sr. Catalan is explicit, 
when he states in his Propésito that his aims are no less than to cull 
from the existing accumulation of linguistic studies “los eonceptos basicos 
necessarios para cimentar una concepcién general del lenguaje” (p. 9.) 
Every fair-minded scholar in the field of linguistics—that realm so vexed 
by polemics—will sympathize with this aim; but, regrettably, Sr. Catalan’s 
quest for “un sistema unitario y coherente que pueda satisfacer a nuestro 
pensamiento” (p. 9) has led him, doubtless unwittingly, into byways in- 
compatible with the best of his own principles. On closer inspection, the 
escuela lingiiistica espanola resolves itself into “la concepcién lingiiistica 
... de Ramén Menéndez Pidal y Amado Alonso sobre todo” (p. 9); and 
the transmutation of the writings of these two eminent Hispanists into 
something termed a “school” is not lightly to be passed over. 

The reviewer, let it be said without equivocation, yields to none in his 
regard for the distinguished master and his gifted younger colleague, 
whose untimely death cut short a splendid career. Their contributions in 
general to our understanding of Spain and her language have been out- 
standing, while in particular it can be averred that constant reflections of 
their judgment, taste, and scholarship confer substance, coherence, and no 
small measure of distinction to Sr. Catalan’s book. But Menéndez Pidal 
and Amado Alonso have also been notable for their breadth of vision and 
magnanimity of spirit;* and the notion of something as narrow as a 
school erected in their name seems, at the very least, anomalous. And 
this “school” is notably uncatholic. Of two of Menéndez Pidal’s earliest 
and most productive collaborators at the old Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
one, Tomas Navarro Tomas, indefatigable analyst of speech who is even 
now bringing to light his monumental linguistic atlas, is relegated to a 
footnote supporting the pronunciation of s before a voiced consonant,' 
while the other, Américo Castro is passed over in silence. Antonio 
Solalinde is cited for his articles on the dating of the noun, perro.’ Rafael 
Lapesa, distinguished disciple of Menéndez Pidal, makes his appearance in 


3 A telling example of this is the two-page passage from Amado Alonso, 
transcribed on pp. 10-12, wherein Alonso finds virtue variously in the work of 
the neo-grammarians, the school of Geneva, and the idealistic linguistics of 
Vossler, surely an incompatible assortment except to a mind of exceptional 
breadth. 

4 Page 45, note 22. 

5 On pages 80 and 81, notes 26 and 30 cite respectively, ‘‘Sobre la fecha 
de ‘perro’,’’ RFE, XV (1928), 289-293, and ‘‘ Mas sobre la fecha de ‘perro’,’’ 
RFE, XXII (1935), 54-58. 
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the book to furnish an example of metaphony from the Fuero de Avilés.® 
Juan Corominas, author of our latest and best etymological dictionary, 
elicits no mention, although admittedly he is perhaps more to be identified 
with Catalonia than Castile. The Instituto de Filologia of Buenos Aires, 
a direct lineal descendant of organized linguistic studies in Spain, plays 
no role here. Happily, this general preterition has not applied to one 
scholar, Damaso Alonso, whose sensitive studies are duly recognized some 
four times in the text itself.. We need not dwell on the failure to men- 
tion an impressive number of non-Spanish linguists whose studies of the 
Spanish language have notably enriched the field during the past half- 
century and more. 

It is a pity that a profession of scientific faith should suffer from 
such lapses. We have in this volume much that is useful and good; but 
we miss the spirit of that other Introduction to Linguistics that has al- 
ready been mentioned, a spirit that is manifested in the question raised by 
Iordan in his preface: Comment étre sir d’avoir échappé a cette at- 
mosphére de sympathie ou d’antipathie qui entoure et Voeuvre et Vhomme? 
To this self-interrogation a ringing answer was given over a generation 
ago by Hugo Schuchardt, who, with reference to the polemic raging be- 
tween Positivists and Idealists, proclaimed that in scientific endeavors, if 
in no other human activity, one should cling to no dogma, adding, however, 
that such freedom from partisanship is not a franchise to disdain equally 
both sides of a division of opinion, but rather an imperative to seek to ef- 
fect an integration of the partial views: “In der Wissenschaft wenigstens 
sollte man konfessionslos sein, aber nicht so dass man das Eine und das 
Andere verschmihte, sondern das man beides miteinander verbinde.” ® 


RaymonpD 8. WILLIS 
Princeton University 


An Anthology of Old Portuguese. By Kimberley 8S. Roberts. Lisbon, 
n. d.: 435 pages. 


An anthology is notoriously difficult to prepare to the unqualified 
satisfaction of everyone, since there are no canons to normalize the 


6 The phrase ‘‘de bonu mancibu o de bona manceba,’’ is quoted on p. 159 
from Asturiano y provenzal en el Fuero de Avilés (Salamanca, 1948), p. 25. 

7 Pages 20, 45, 65, 108. In the ‘‘Indice de nombres propios,’’ through a 
typographical error, the entry ‘‘ Alonso, Daimaso’’ has been replaced by a 
repetition of the preceding entry, ‘‘Alonso, Amado.’’ Catalin also cites 
Damaso Alonso on p. 13, n. 1, as co-translator of W. von Wartburg, Problemas 
y métodos de la lingiitstica, Madrid, 1951. 

8 The passage is from p. 612 of Leo Spitzer’s article, ‘‘ Hugo Schuchardt 


als Briefschreiber,’’ Revue Internationale des Etudes Basques, XXI (1930), 
591-615. 
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opinion and taste of the user; but it is nevertheless probable that the 
volume under review will meet with general approval. 

Professor Roberts has undertaken to offer samples of Portuguese prose 
and verse from the ninth century (represented by Latin documents con- 
taining sporadic Old Portuguese forms) through the year 1516, the date 
of the publication of the Cancioneiro Geral of Garcia de Resende. His 
purpose is to provide these texts for the use of students of Old Portuguese 
literature and philology (p. 9), hence his offerings must be judged 
primarily on their merits as historical samples and on their fidelity to the 
originals, but the matter of the compiler’s taste must not be ignored. The 
volume also includes considerable apparatus (historical outlines, notes, 
glossary, indexes, ete.) whose utility and reliability must be assessed. 

The selection of texts is in the main excellent. In the ease of the 
prose (65 samples) the proportion is balanced between historiography 
(Livros de Linhagens, Crénicas, ete.), treatises (Livro de Falcoaria, 
Virtuosa Bemfeitoria, ete.), and what we might loosely call fiction 
(Demanda do Santo Graall, Lenda dos Santos Barlaam e Josaphat, etc.) ; 
and other categories are present, such as Seripture, correspondence, or 
religious rules. The result is a good cross-section of the Portuguese prose 
of the pre-Renaissance epoch. In the section devoted to poetry (162 
selections), all major phases of poetic development in Portugal during the 
period are represented, including the lyrics of the great medieval 
Cancioneiros, the verse of the middle period (1350-1450), and works of 
the last phase, represented by Resende’s Cancioneiro Geral (1516). Pro- 
fessor Roberts has incorporated four cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio, whose 
inelusion in an anthology of Portuguese poetry is commented on rather 
too briefly in a mere nine lines of introduction (p. 152), as is also the 
ease with the verse of the middle period, which he has chosen, not al- 
together felicitously, to designate with the rubric of Cancioneiro Gallego- 
Castelhano (p. 281). The latter, of course, is H. R. Lang’s title for his 
own collection of 1902! rather than the designation of some ancient com- 
pilation such as the Cancioneiro da Ajuda, or the Spanish Cancionero de 
Baena, which was perhaps the chief assemblage of the very poems in 
question; and the uninitiated student may be led into a misunderstanding 
despite the editor’s explanation (p. 152) that the poems in our anthology 
originally “were found in various 15th- and 16th-century Spanish collee- 
tions of verse.” For the student of literature and philology, more than 
eursory comment is required to draw attention to the complex cultural phe- 
nomenon that is superficially reflected in the composition of Galician- 
Portuguese lyrics outside the area of Galicia-Portugal by “alien” poets in- 
eluding, first, a Spanish monarch who, in prose, assiduously cultivated the 


1H. R. Lang, Cancioneiro Gallego-Castelhano, New York-London, 1902. 
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Castilian language, and, later, a number of writers demonstrably capable 
of turning a neat verse in their native Castilian. 

A random, but close, collation of samples of the prose and poetry with 
their published originals has assured the reviewer that the texts are highly 
reliable; and this confidence is strengthened by the evidence of the editor’s 
care in compiling over 80 errata (pp. 433-435), which include even such 
minor inaccuracies as né for non on p. 35, line 16. Seribal errors of the 
originals have been rectified by the editor, for example quantas (p. 184, 
line 1) for incorrect quantos of the manuscript.? And finally, the typo- 
graphical aspect of the pages is pleasing, with the result that in every 
textual sense the anthology is excellent. It is regrettable that the press 
(Tipografia Ideal, Lisbon) committed an error in assembling the volume 
used by this reviewer, putting the pagination out of sequence towards the 
end of the volume. Page 288 is followed by pp. 297-304, after which 
come 289-297, and finally the correct sequence resumes with 305-435. 

In contrast with the text, it is chiefly with Professor Roberts’ com- 
mentary that the reviewer takes certain exception, as was the ease with 
the above-cited statements on the Cantigas de Santa Maria and the 
“Cancioneiro Gallego-Castelhano.” One rectification of fact should be 
made: Prose Selection No. 61 (pp. 137-138) is identified as coming from 
the Crénica General de Espaia (MS 1 in the Library of the Academy 
of Science in Lisbon);* but in reality, as has been demonstrated by 
L. F. L. Cintra,* the manuscript in question offers a version of the 
Crénica de 1344 and not the original Alfonsine work, whose reading in 
the corresponding passage (Part I, Ch. 4) is similar to be sure, but not 
identical. 

The commentary includes introductory “Outlines” of medieval Portu- 
guese Prose (pp. 27-29) and Poetry (pp. 149-153). The latter, touching 
upon the problem of the origins of the lyric, is in a sense already out of 
date since it fails to make reference to the relatively recent discoveries and 
studies of the Romance (or mixed Romance and Arabic) harjas, or re- 
frains, to medieval Arabic muwashshahas, and Hebrew imitations thereof. 
In the light of these, we need no longer be limited to vague generalizations 
to such effect as “the cantigas de amigo are an expression of popular 
lyricism and are native to Galicia and Portugal,” for we now have evidence 
of the existence of an early lyric poetry in a wider area than Galicia- 


2 The manuscript reading is given by H. H. Carter, Cancioneiro da Ajuda 
(New York, 1941), p. 150, line 10. 

8 This manuscript is also designated as 1-A (for azul). 

4+Crénica Geral de Espanha de 1344, I (Lisbon, 1951), pp. XXIII- 
LXXXVIII. Dr. Roberts was evidently unable to consult this study, to which 
he alludes by mention of PMLA, LXIV (1949), 230-231, where it was reported 
that Cintra was at work on his critical edition. 
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Portugal alone, written in a dialect having kinship to the occidental speech, 
and whose themes and expressions bear evident relationship to the cantigas 
de amigo. Specifically, such a note as that to No. 52 (p. 344), “Oc- 
easionally the sister or even the mother is entrusted with the girl’s secrets,” 
now requires mention of the repeated vocative of the harjas, Ya mama, 
and perhaps to such a line as garid vos, ay yermanellas. Similarly the 
poetic and verbal motif of the dawn, alba, in the harjas, is a parallel to 
the so-called albas among the cantigas de amigo which should be adduced 
along with the mention of the aubes in French and Provengal which is 
made in Note. 78 (p. 348.) Without wishing to enter into controversy 
at this point, the reviewer would also submit that the matter of “folk 
songs” which, as Professor Roberts has it, the cancioneiro poets “had 
heard ® sung by the country people” (p. 149), is not so evident a matter 
as some would assume. There is detectable a high degree of sophistica- 
tion in the theme of the fair village maiden, especially when by convention 
she is the poetic first person in lyrics composed by males (e de mi, lougana! 
or eu, velida); and similarly the harjas—whatever their exact genetic 
relationship may be to the cantigas—are perhaps uncomplicated prosodi- 
eally,® but they are by no means thematically naive, with their treatments 
of clandestine amours, separations at dawn, love sickness, references to 
lips, throats, and breasts, necklaces and delicately woven blouses. 

In another context, the note to Poem No. 44, a cantiga de amigo by 
King Denis, somewhat oversimplifies the web of Portuguese cultural 
history when it states (p. 341) : “In medieval Portugal, as among the early 
Germans and the Visigoths, the mother had a great deal of authority in 
the home. The father, who often was away from home fighting the Moors, 
is scarcely mentioned in the early Cancioneiros.” This would seem to 
imply that the poetic role of the mother in 13th-, or even 14th-century 
poetry derives directly from contemporary social conditions, and ulti- 
mately, it would appear, from primitive Germanic and later Visigothic 
life. But this filiation is by no means a certain matter; and it should 
not be overlooked that King Denis was handling what was certainly by 
his time a purely literary topos. 

Again, the much-commented refrain, lelia doura . . . leli leli, par Deus, 
leli (in Poem No. 80 of the Anthology), requires rather more comment 


5 The text erroneously reads ‘‘hear’’ for ‘‘heard.’’ 

6 Not all of these ‘‘refrains’’ are structurally simple. Considerable com- 
plexity of meter and rhyme is exhibited, for example, by No. 1, in E. Garcia 
Gémez, ‘‘ Veinticuatro jarjas romances en muwaSSahas drabes,’’ Al-Andalus, 
XVII (1952), pp. 57-127, which begins Mio Sidi Ibrahim, and continues 
through eight verses whose measures and rhymes are manifestly parallels of 
the unusual Arabie matla which heads the muwashshaha. 
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than that these enigmatic syllables “may be of Basque origin” (p. 349).’ 
A few other notes are perhaps unduly inconclusive, for example that to 
Prose Selection No. 24 (p. 3.3), which merely says that “Fr. Fortunato 
[i.e., the 19th-century editor of the text here excerpted] states in his 
preface that these Bible stories were translated from the Latin of ‘Pedro 
chamado Comestor.’” It would not have been difficult to compare the 
Portuguese prose with the Latin of the famous 12th-century historian and 
verify the correctness of the claim. But apart from these few strictures, 
the notes ean be characterized as both accurate and helpful. 

Two useful features of the anthology are a ten-page “Table of Ir- 
regular Verbs Found in the Selections” (pp. 365-374) and an excellent 
glossary (pp. 375-422). The latter is selective and very properly omits 
words that in all essential aspects are preserved identically, or with 
slight changes, in modern Portuguese. Professor Roberts is, if anything, 
overly careful to include such forms as orfdos, paaco, and vistimenta, 
whose differences from their modern counterparts are minimal. It should 
also be noted that there are a few occasions when the reader must turn 
to the notes rather than the glossary for lexical matters, while, conversely, 
an occasional form that might well puzzle the student escapes both notes 
and glossary, e.g., emuiar (modern enviar) on p. 60, line 193. 

The volume is easy to manage, for in addition to the Table of Contents 
there are two indexes: one of poets (pp. 423-425) and one of first lines 
of poems (pp. 427-431). If the Anthology is ever reprinted, it would be 
well to add a third index of prose selections. 

In conclusion it ean be affirmed that Professor Roberts has done the 
teachers and students of Old Portuguese a substantial favor with this 
carefully prepared and inclusive anthology, which, being designed for 
English-speaking users, is a welcome supplement to the already available 
chrestomathies * that have been issued for continental users. 


Raymonp §. Wiis 
Princeton University 


7 Eduardo Lépez Chavarri, Misica popular espafiola (Barcelona, 1927), 
p. 97, offers an interesting matter for comparison in his discussion of the 
vocalizations of the syllables la leila. 

8 Roberts lists the following four: J. J. Nunes, Crestomatia Arcaica, 3rd 
ed. (Lisbon, 1943), M. Rodrigues Lapa, Crestomatia Arcaica (Lisbon, 1947), 
Silvio Pelligrini, Auswahl altportugiesischer Lieder (Halle a. 8., 1938), and 
J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Textos Arcaicos, 3rd ed. (Lisbon, 1923). Another 
useful collection of texts is found at the end of chapters in Mendes dos 
Remedios, Histéria da literatura portuguesa desde as origens até 4 actua- 
lidade, 6th ed. (Coimbra, 1930). 





BRIEFER MENTION 


Secvnda parte del Cancionero general: agora nueuamente copilado delo 
mas gracioso & discreto de muchos afamados trobadores . . . Impresso 
en Caragoca Por Steuan de Najara. Afio. M.D.L.I1.I. Oxford, The 
Dolphin Book Co., 1956: [363] pages. 


One of a series in which have appeared already the Vergel de amores 
and the Espejo de enamorados, this is a careful first reprint, “a plana y 
renglén,” on good paper, of the Second part of the Cancionero general, 
not to be confused any more with the Segunda parte de la Silva de varios 
romances (also printed by Esteban de Najera in the same city and year) 
and now presented to the public with a brief introduction by the dis- 
tinguished bibliographer A. Rodriguez-Mojino. 

The unique original, now in Vienna, unfortunately lacks the gather- 
ings f and g, but the lacuna may some day be filled by the discovery of 
the flying sheets from which they were reprinted, and most of which Sr. 
Mojfino expertly identifies. 

The small duodecimo, which was probably intended for those who 
eould not afford the earlier folio Cancioneros, offers the most varied fare, 
Villancicos and Canciones, Glosas and Coplas of all kinds, Preguntas y 
Respuestas as well as Disparates, all ranging in taste from the decently 
amorous to the insufferable grossness of the Coplas del Vil. 

J. E. G.t 


Antologia MCC 1956. Mexico City College Press, 1956: 445 pages. 


This volume—presented as a contribution to the Seventh Mexican 
Book Fair—consists of studies, essays, and poems by Mexico City College 
faculty members. With the exception of an article on thieves’ cant in 
Restoration comedy and six poems in English, the contributions are printed 
in both Spanish and English. 

The material in the sections entitled Natural Sciences and Social Sci- 
ences falls outside the field covered by the Hispanic Review, but to some 
of its readers the following essays might be of interest: “The Mexican 
Liberals and Their Struggle Against the Diaz Dictatorship,” by L. C. 
Brown; “Veracruz and the Veracruzanos as Seen by English and American 
Travellers,” by Paul V. Murray; and “Notes on G. C. Vaillant’s The 
Aztecs of Mexico,” by John Paddock. 

Three of the six articles in the section Humanities deal with Hispanic 


t Deceased. 
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topics. Antonio Alatorre, in “Breve historia de un problema: la mexi- 
eanidad de Ruiz de Alareén,” examines most of the arguments, pro and 
eon, of this century-old controversy, from Hartzenbusch (1852) to Carmelo 
Samona (1953). Professor Alatorre accomplishes more than his modest 
title indicates. This repetitious polemic he has laid to rest. Under his 
discerning guidance one sees the absurd extremes of both sides and feels 
inclined to agree with the conclusion that “lo que interesa en Alareén no 
es tanto su calidad de mexicano—j real? ;discutible? 4 inexistente?—, sino 
sus valores intrinsecos como dramaturgo.” 

In “Sobre el valor gramatical de las interjecciones,’ Juan M. Lope 
Blanch works his way through an imposing list of linguists, beginning with 
the Roman grammarians, to survey the problem of classifying interjections. 

An aspect of a writer’s creative process is brought out by Emma Susana 
Speratti Pifiero’s “Insistencias temAticas en la obra de Horacio Quiroga.” 
She gives several reasons to explain theme recurrence in Quiroga’s work, 
states that the usual origin of the themes was in his personal experience, 
and shows that in certain cases the treatment of personal experiences is 
different in his articles and short stories. 

Ramon R0zzZELL 


El teatro de Hispanoamérica en la época colonial. Por José Juan Arrom. 
Anuario Bibliogréfico Cubano, La Habana, 1956: 237 paginas. 


Muchos ajios lleva Arrom dedicado al estudio de nuestro teatro, y de 
esa dedicacién ha venido dando algunas pruebas, como son, por ejemplo, 
varios de los eapitulos de su obra Estudios de literatura hispanoameri- 
cana, de 1956, amén de diversos ensayos y articulos sobre el propio tema. 
Toda ese estudio anterior aparece ahora en forma de un libro entero y 
verdadero que nos parece lo més completo que hasta el presente se ha 
escrito. Partiendo de un primer capitulo en el que se tratan muy in- 
teresantes aspectos de ciertas representacions de cardcter dramatico en 
los afios anteriores al desecubrimiento, asi en Tenochtitlin como en el 
mundo maya-quiché o en el Peri, titulado “El legado indigena,” el autor 
hace un extenso y cuidadoso recorrido por toda la époea virreinal y nos 
presenta el panorama del teatro en los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII, tres 
épocas caracterizadas respectivamente por las primeras corrientes 
dramaticas; alborada, apogeo y ocaso del barroco americano; y por fin 
la era de los coliseos. Hay en toda esta obra un honrado y entusiasta 
deseo de destacar ese aspecto tan poco estudiado de nuestra cultura como 
es el teatro y que, si bien no ha sido ni es fundamental dentro de nuestras 
letras, esta bien que se investigue y se comente, ya que es una forma de 
expresién literaria en un momento dado de la Historia y, por tanto, no 
desdefiable. El teatro en Hispanoamérica tuvo su importancia en los 
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tres siglos estudiados por Arrom y a él habremos de referirnos siempre 
que tratemos de presentar al mundo un panorama de nuestra cultura. 

Con ese carfcter de divulgacién y al propio tiempo de feliz intento 
de valoracién del género, la obra del profesor de Yale me parece de todo 
punto encomiable. El libro, claramente impreso y bien organizado, lleva 
una extensa bibliografia general y por paises, y un indice de personas y 
de obras anénimas citadas en el texto y en las notas, que por cierto son 
numerosas y de la mayor utilidad. 


EUGENIO FLorRItT 


Breve historia de la literatura chilena. By Arturo Torres-Rioseco. 
(Manuales Studium, I.) Mexico City, 1956: 175 pages. 


This history of Chilean literature, “m4s pedagégico que critico,” was 
prepared for students and those interested in belles-lettres. It is divided 
into three periods: the colonial, the nineteenth century, and the twentieth; 
and the treatment followed is that of “el orden cronolégico que no siempre 
corresponde exactamente al perimetro de una escuela o tendencia.” Each 
main section, as well as the three subdivisions of the nineteenth century, 
is preceded by clear, concise explanatory remarks on the various genres 
cultivated. These are followed by a list of authors—classified as novelists, 
poets or critics—with bio-bibliographical details in encyclopedic style. At 
the end of each section are lists of suggested readings, texts, anthologies, 
and pertinent critical works. A general bibliography of the field and 
an index, with page references, of the authors treated concludes the work. 

If one misses anything in this very convenient handbook, it is some 
general statement in regard to the theater. 


J. R. Spent 


Pedro Henriquez Uretia (Tres estudios). Por Emilio Carilla. Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Tucumén, Tucumdén, Argentina, 1956: 65 paginas. 


En este folleto aparecen un boceto biografico (pags. 13-28), algunas 
acotaciones a la obra del humanista dominicano (31-39) y un breve ensayo 
sobre su americanismo (43-56). El primer estudio recoge datos ya 
publicados por otros eseritores, sobre todo por Max Henriquez Ureiia en 
su difundido “Hermano y Maestro” que originalmente vié la luz en 1950. 
Nada de espectacular tiene el estudio porque la vida de P. H. U. carecié de 
ese dinamismo heroico y majestad épica que dieron la ténica a la existencia 
de otros grandes escritores del continente. Que la biografia no resultase 
amena no es culpa de su autor sino de la vida relativamente sosegada que 
llevé6 P. H. U. El segundo estudio se refiere principalmente a los trabajos 
que el maestro dominicano publieé después de establecerse en la Argentina 
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en 1924. Sefiala su interés en los estudios filoséficos, las artes plasticas, 
la musica, la filologia y la critica literaria, que hizo de él un verdadero 
“Séerates americano.” Carilla coneuerda con los que han observado que 
P. H. U. eseribié pocos libros, pero no intenta dar razones. En efecto, el 
autor de Seis ensayos en busca de nuestra expresién y de Literary Currents 
in Hispanic America no publicé nada que no hubiese recibido su esmerada 
atencién, por eso lo poco que dejé fué de superba calidad. Su estilo 
conciso, sobrio, denso y su permanente actitud de rechazo a la improvisa- 
cién, a la retérica y a la superficialidad indudablemente ayudaron a frenar 
esa inelinacién de espaiioles e hispanoamericanos hacia la extremada 
fecundidad literaria que a veces afecta la calidad de su produccién. 
Segin Carilla, integrador es el americanismo de este erudito autor que 
recoge todas las corrientes interpretativas de la americanidad sin excluir 
en su sintesis lo indio ni lo espafiol. A esto debiera atribuirse la doble 
orientacién de su bibliografia: americanista y espafiola. 

Este folleto, escrito con mesura y documentacién, aumenta con mérito 
la bibliografia sobre el brillante escritor hispanoamericano, la cual se ha 
enriquecido en 1956 con motivo de recordarse el décimo aniversario de 
su muerte. 


EvuGENIO CHANG-RopRiGUEZ 


A Bibliography of Spanish Linguistics: Articles in Serial Publications. 
By Pauline Cook Hall. Supplement to Language, XXXII, No. 4 
(Part 2), October-December, 1956: 162 pages. 


This dissertation of the University of Iowa is based on an examina- 
tion of over 300 serial publications printed through 1947, with some ad- 
ditional material for the period 1948-53. The rich bibliography includes 
some Czech, Romanian, Russian and Israeli publications, and even some 
magazines which, at first glance, would seem quite unpromising, such as 
the Revista de Santander, the Paris Correspondant, or Deutsche Erde. 
In spite of the fact that articles are specifically mentioned in the title, 
serial publications are taken to include book supplements such as the 
Anejos of the Revista de filologia espaiola and even such monographs 
as the Recherches sur le judéo-espagnol des pays balkaniques by Mrs. 
Crews (nr. 1904), which is listed under the abbreviation SPRF, for 
Société de publications romanes et frangaises. Homage volumes are also 
taken into account, and this is all to the good. There are occasional brief 
contents notes and some cross-references and, naturally, author-, word- 
and subject-indices. 

The total number of entries reaches 1930, somewhat more than the 
1879 of the Tentative Bibliography of Hispanic Linguistics, which takes 
in books as well as articles, published by Woodbridge and Olson in 1952. 
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Miss Hall does not mention this work, but acknowledges indebtedness to 
the Bibliographical Guide to Materials on American Spanish by Madaline 
Nichols. Good use could also have been made, at least in 1953, of the 
late Professor Romera-Navarro’s Registro de lexicografia hispdnica 
(1951). 

The compilation seems to have been prepared and checked with care, 
but there are inevitably some mistakes and omissions. To give an idea 
of their number I may perhaps pardonably refer to some of my own 
publications, which in this case provide the quickest test. I find no 
mention of Tres notas cervantinas (‘Tenia . .. alzada la visera’; ‘Yo 
seguro’. ..; ‘Ir a Turpia’), RFE, XII (1925), 65-70 (the second of 
these notes is the origin of the articles classified as nrs. 1263, 1264); “El 
flamenco en algunos textos espafioles antiguos,” RFE, XV (1928) 384- 
388; “Ganapan,” MPh, XXVII (1930), 495-498; “Lexicographical notes: 
‘lagniappe, ‘bozo; ‘bull?” American Speech (not among the serials 
consulted), XIV (1939), 93-98; “Oislo,”” MLR, XXXV (1940), 66-69 (an 
article to which Professor Spitzer added his note classified as nr. 1428); 
“Apiaha,” RPh., V (1952), 316-318. My article on Spanish ‘buenaboya’ 
(nr. 951) is eredited to 8. Gili y Gaya. 

These omissions are, of course, the result of inattention, yet they raise 
the presumption that a closer scrutiny might reveal a good many more. 
But even with such imperfections this bibliography will be useful, and 
we are glad to have it. 

J. E. G.t 


+t Deceased. 
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